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NA sexe what object was the Indian Conference ever con- 


vened? and what results has it achieved? ‘These are 

questions we may well ask ourselves at the close of the 
second meeting, and while preparations are being made for con- 
cluding its labours in India. For the answer to the first question 
-we must go back some years—even a century. During the war, 
in response to the immediate, spontaneous, and generous way in 
which India had come forward and thrown in her lot with the 
Empire, the British Government had made a specific Declaration— 
commonly known as the Montagu Declaration of 1917—that the 
goal of British policy in India was responsible self-government. 
_ But this was no sudden impulse: it had a long background to it. 
The pressure of war may have forced Government to define its 
ultimate aim, and may have hastened the public declaration of 
that aim. But Government was in truth only putting into precise 
phraseology what the British had been, though only half 
consciously, working towards for a century past. 

It was not in consonance with the spirit of the British people 
that they should exercise permanent domination over so cultured 
a people as the Indians. Sorely against their will a British trading 
company had been forced by the chaos which followed the break-up 
of the Moghul Empire, and by the presence of competing Dutch 
and French companies, to enter the political arena, to engage in 
military enterprises which drained the Company’s resources, and 
. to establish and maintain order. But for more than a hundred 
years the British had been associating Indians with them in the 
administration in increasing numbers and had been raising them 
to higher and higher positions in the Executive. And for seventy 
years they had been going a step further : they had been admitting 
Indians—and in increasing numbers—into the Legislative Coun- 
cils, Central and Provincial; and they had been giving these 
Indian legislators increased powers in framing the laws of their 
own country, in criticising the acts of Government and especially 
the Budget. Lastly, they had admitted the elective principle and 
allowed an increasing number of these Indian legislators to be 
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elected by their own countrymen, instead of being nominated by 
Government. Advance was therefore being steadily made in 
the direction of Indian self-government. There was clearly no 
intention to establish a permanent British autocratic domination. 
There was equally no sign of working towards a time when India 
would send representatives to the Parliament in London—as 
representatives from Pondicherry are sent to Paris. The tendency 
was not towards centralisation on the capital of the Empire, but 
towards self-government of the parts, as elsewhere in the British 
Empire. So the announcement in 1917 that the goal of British 
policy was responsible self-government within the Empire was 
only describing in set words what had been the obvious end of 
British action in India for a century past. 

But the goal was to be reached by stages. And the British 
were to be the judges as to the fitness of Indians for each forward 
step. And here was the rub—and still is. For India was bursting 
with a new-found sense of nationality. Nationality, self-determina- 
tion, was in the air. During and since the war every country in 
the world had been feeling it in an intensified degree. And 
probably never before in their history had Indians felt so strong 
a sentiment for India as a whole. For seldom before had India 
ever been a whole. Even without Burma it has a population of 
over three hundred millions. And they are of the most varied 
races and religions and do not even speak the same language. 
The Hindu majority is divided into numerous castes which will 
not take food or marry with one another. And there is the great 
cleavage between the eighty million Moslems and the Hindu 
majority. Nothing less lke a nation could be imagined. Yet 
India for nearly a century has been at least a political unity. All 
Indians have acknowledged allegiance to one sovereign. One system 
of administration and one law has run through at least all British 
India. And, in spite of their many differences, Indians of all 
races and religions have been coming to possess a strong fellow- 
feeling. Whatever might be their race or their creed, they have 
felt themselves Indian. And very obviously they have been 
Indians in contradistinction to their rulers. The British both by 
making India a political unity, and also by serving as a foil 
against which Indians contrast themselves, have greatly assisted 
the process of nationalising India. So now a passion for India 
was sweeping through the land. Villagers as well as townsmen, 
the illiterate as well as the educated, and women as well as men 
were feeling the call of India. And no longer would they be 
satished with any leisurely advance towards self-government. 
They wanted to govern themselves at once. And the more impetuous 
of them wanted ‘‘ complete independence’’ here and now. 
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Hence it was that when the British Parliament in its majestic 
way sent out a Royal Commission solemnly to process round 
India and report on the progress she had been making since the 
first instalment of reforms had been introduced in I9gIQ in 
accordance with the Montagu Declaration, there was a howl of 
indignation. In all innocence Parliament had made an egregious 
blunder. In the old days of the East India Company. a Com- 
mittee of Parliament had reported every ten years on the progress 
of India. And in the India Act of 1919 the same idea had been 
revived, but in the form of a Royal Commission proceeding to 
India itself and not merely sitting in London as formerly. It 
was meant well enough. But the fact of a Commission composed 
only of members of the British Parliament coming out to India, 
calling Indians up as witnesses only as to the future of their 
country, roused them to the highest pitch of indignation. They 
wanted their own say and a real say in determining their own 
destiny. 

However, in spite of Indian indignation, the Commission 
undeviatingly pursued its Royal way and at the end of two and 
a half years reported on the progress of India during the ten 
years under review. It was a masterly report. And for the first 
time the British public and the world public seem to have grasped 
the elementary factors of the Indian situation, such as both the 
immensity and the complexity of the problem due to the number 
and variety of the population and the antagonisms between the 
different sections, and further, the present incapacity of the people 
to defend themselves against outside aggression. But masterly 
and informing as the Simon Commission report was it dealt only 
with British India—with that part of India which is directly 
administered by the British. It had no authority to deal with that 
other part of India, which may be called Indian India, comprising 
about a third of the area and a quarter of the population—which 
is still ruled by its own rulers, the great Princes and the lesser 
Chiefs. Yet it was hard to deal with British India satisfactorily 
without regard to India as a whole. There were many questions 
such as defence, customs, railways, etc., which concerned India 
as a whole—All-India questions. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission therefore suggested to the Prime Minister in October 
1929 that “‘ some sort of a conference ”’ should be set up after the 
Commission report had been received and that in this conference 
the British Government should meet both representatives of 
British India and representatives of the Indian States for the 
purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement 
on the final proposals for any further steps towards self-govern- 
ment which the Government would eventually have to lay before 
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Parliament, The Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, after 
consultation with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, quickly saw that this 
would afford a means of bringing Indian and British opinion 
together. He decided, therefore, to accept the suggestion. Hence 
the Round Table Conference as it came into being a year later. 
For the future, Conference was to take the place of Commission. 
Indians, instead of appearing as witnesses, were to meet British 
legislators on equal terms round the same table and together 
discuss the future of their own country. And they were to meet 
at the same table not only representatives of the Government of 
the day, then a Labour Government, but representatives of the 
other two parties of the State as well. 

And what has been the result, the result of the two meetings of 
the Conference, the first in 1930 and the second in 1931? ‘This 
at least: a temporary easing of the situation in India and a 
remarkable change of opinion in Great Britain. Before the Con- 
ference met, Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation, non-violence, civil 
disobedience and boycotting campaign was in full swing. The 
Indian National Congress was setting itself up as a “‘ parallel 
government.’’ It was holding the established Government up to 
opprobrium. It was defying its laws. It was instigating citizens 
to refuse to pay taxes. And when Indian delegates sailed from 
India to take part in the Conference they were treated as traitors, 
they were socially spurned, and black flags were waved as they 
left the shores of their country. This attitude has not been 
substantially and permanently changed. But at any rate the 
situation in India was eased for the moment. Moderate Indian 
opinion was won over. It was possible to come to an agreement 
with Mr. Gandhi to suspend the non-violent, non-co-operative, 
civil disobedience and boycott campaign, and to get the National 
Congress to accept the invitation which had been extended to 
them to send a representative to the Conference. But while there 
was this so far satisfactory though not very substantial change in 
the Indian attitude, there was a very marked change in British 
public opinion. 

Up to the time of the publication of the Simon Commission 
report and the public sessions of the Round Table Conference, it 
cannot be said that the British public had really comprehended 
what they had been committed to in India. The Montagu 
Declaration of 1917 had been made in the midst of the war, when 
the public mind was directed elsewhere. Even in 1919, when 
it was embodied in an Act of Parliament, it did not arouse much 
attention outside Parliament. The public had never thorough] 
endorsed it, understood its full implicati i ste 

t; plications or taken it to heart. 
The meaning of it had not yet soaked into the public mind. In 
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a general way the public felt that, as long as Great Britain was 
responsible for the government of India, internal order must be 
maintained, the frontier properly defended, the country efficiently 
administered, British investments secured, and British trade kept 
unhampered. ‘There was no desire to keep India in permanent 
subjection and every desire to do the fair and right thing by 
India. But when the Simon Commission recommended that the 
next step forward should be autonomy in the Provinces but 
practically no change at the centre, they were prepared to accept 
that as about the limit of the next step forward. The 1917 
Declaration had always contemplated a gradual development of 
self-governing institutions. And a grant of full self-government 
in the Provinces, while the British Parliament remained respon- 
sible for the Central Government, was as far as British public 
opinion was prepared to go. 

Now, by the decisive vote of 369 to 43, the House of Commons 
accepts the Prime Minister’s statement, backed by the whole Cabinet 
of the present National Government, that the British Government 
intends to pursue unswervingly a plan for placing responsibility 
for the Government of India upon the Central as well as the 
Provincial Legislature. During a period of transition, while the 
transfer of responsibility from the British to the Indian Legisla- 
ture was being effected, there would be safeguards for the defence 
of India, for the conduct of external affairs, for the observance of 
certain financial obligations, and for the protection of the rights 
and liberties of minorities. But the great main principle of 
responsibility at the centre as well as in the provinces was accepted 
by Government and emphatically endorsed by even the pre- 
dominantly Conservative House of Commons. Further, the plain 
issue was put straight to members whether we should leisurely 
proceed towards the goal of responsible self-government with a 
reserve in the back of our mind that the longer we took on the 
the way the better, or whether we should look upon the fitting of 
India to govern herself as the greatest piece of Imperial states- 
manship upon which we have ever been engaged and put our 
whole hearts into the task with the intention of seeing it through 
with the least possible delay. And upon that issue, put to it 
by a Labour Prime Minister, the Liberal Sir John Simon, and 
the Conservative Mr. Baldwin, the House pronounced decisively 
in favour of energetic action. And though the House of Lords 
was more measured in its approval, Mr. Baldwin was probably 
right when he said that if a referendum could be made to the 
country public opinion would support the Government. iF 

What has brought about this change? The Simon Commission 
having hesitated to recommend transferring responsibility at the 
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centre from England to India, what has made Government and 
Parliament now accept that stupendous change? Undoubtedly 
the statesmanlike attitude of the Indians themselves. The Simon 
Commission had envisaged an eventual Federation of British 
India and Indian India. And at the very outset of the Conference 
the Princes announced their willingness to come into such a 
Federation. ‘That announcement completely changed the situation. 
A stabilising element was introduced. A central Legislature with 
a number of its members accustomed to governing Indians in an 
Indian way would inspire confidence. The statement by Indian 
rulers commenced the process of change. And this was followed 
by remarkable speeches from the representatives of British India 
—especially by a powerful, lucid and most persuasive speech from 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. This great Indian lawyer allowed that 
during the period of transition they must be prepared for certain 
anomalies, and certain subjects, such as the Army and foreign 
policy, must be dealt with by the Viceroy. And as regards 
Finance, he would have a clause acknowledging in the most 
explicit terms India’s liability to pay her debts and the interest 
on the debts. But he pleaded eloquently that with these safe- 
guards and reservations during the transition period the Central 
Government of India should be answerable for its conduct and 
for its decisions to the Central Indian Legislature. At present, 
he argued, the Government of India owed no responsibility to the 
Indian Legislature, and in consequence, instead of being strong, 
was terribly weak. It had no backing in the Legislature, or in, 
the country. It had not been able to deal with the question of 
law and order successfully, but had to have resort to the extra- 
ordinary powers of the Governor-General. And Sapru contended 
that only if the Legislature knew that it was going to be responsible 
for its decisions, could it acquire a sense of responsibility and 
show greater moderation in dealing with the actual problems of 
government. 

Lord Reading’s speech in reply proved the turning point of the 
Conference. The Princes’ declaration of their intention to join 
in a Federal Constitution for All-India had, he said, created a 
new situation. And now provided such adequate safeguards and 
reservations were introduced as would enable the government of 
India to be carried on with reasonable security to all interests, and 
that the new constitution was fairly workable, he would wish to 
give effect to the views of the British Indian delegation and go 
the full length of making the Central Executive responsible to 
the Central Legislature. He believed that the conferment of 
responsibility would beget responsibility in those to whom it was 
entrusted. Thus was the corner turned. All-India Federation 
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with responsibility at the centre (with certain safeguards and 
reservations during the transitional period) was accepted by the 
Labour Government of the day and has now been re-affirmed by 
the National Government. This has been the main result of the 
Conference. 

But in working out the detail of this vast plan at the second 
session held this autumn, many difficulties came into prominence, 
more especially the Hindu-Moslem problem. Inside the Con- 
ference and outside, formally and informally, publicly and 
privately, efforts were made to get a settlement of this intractable 
problem. But the Conference was adjourned without any settle- 
ment being reached. And as this main problem was unsettled 
and the Moslems refused to discuss the Federal structure till it 
was, no great progress could be made with Constitution building. 
But the methods of Conference are not to be abandoned. The two 
sessions of the Conference have at least enabled Indian and British 
statesmen to know each other. The British now know the Indian 
mind, what India wants, and what are the main problems to be 
solved. And the work of co-operation is to continue. Committees 
of the Conference, under the chairmanship of British public men, 
are to continue the work in India. In especial, a Committee of 
Consultation is to be set up which, through the Viceroy, will 
keep in touch with the British Government and which will have 
as one of its principal objects the provision of security for 
minorities of all creeds and classes in order that the principle of 
majority government will not be employed to their moral or 
material disadvantage. Then there will be a Committee to 
consider a revision of the franchise and another on finance. And 
eventually the Conference will meet again for a final review of the 
whole scheme. 

Thus far has the Conference got. It has effected a vast change 
in public opinion in England. It has won support from the Princes 
and in the main from moderate opinion in India. But the support 
of the Indian National Congress it has not won. And herein lies 
trouble ahead. And by one of those tragic mishaps which dog our 
progress in India, terrorism has burst out anew in Bengal and a 
severe Ordinance to suppress it has been promulgated. And for 
the Congress this is of far more concern than all the deliberation 
of the Conference, or the solemn statement of the Government or 
the debate in Parliament. So civil disobedience and no-rent cam- 
paigns are again being planned, and cries for ‘‘ complete indepen- 
dence’ are again heard. And behind all is the fact that Mr. 
Gandhi envisages a very different India of the future from what 
British statesmen have in mind. Mr. Gandhi views India through 
the eyes of the villagers. He estimates what kind of government 
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they can afford to pay for. He comes to the conclusion that the 
present type of government with its huge expenditure (amounting 
to half the revenue) on the army is more than the villagers can 
afford. He would, therefore, drastically cut down military expendi- 
ture. In order to do this he would have the Provincial Governments 
very strong in comparison with the Central Government, and allow 
the latter only the very minimum for defence. And he would at 
once have complete control over the purse and the army. Further, 
as the present debt of India was run up by a too extravagant Govern- 
ment, he would have it carefully scrutinised and he hints that what 
will not bear his scrutiny should be the liability of the British 
Government. 

Tough indeed is the problem before us. It is the hardest we 
have ever had to face. For upon us depends the tranquillity of 
Asia. A failure in India would mean all Asia in turmoil, and 
trouble for French, Dutch, and Americans as well as ourselves. 
But we now have our mind made up and our purpose set. We know 
the gravity of the problem. And we know that it requires the 
finest delicacy as well as firm determination, long persistency, high 
courage and invincible goodwill. ‘To the methods of non-co-opera- 
tion we will oppose our traditional British method of “ work with.”’ 
And in place of suspiciously looking between lines for some hidden 
evil meaning, in the manner of Mr. Gandhi, we will rejoicingly 
accept the broad fact that, however misguided we may think a 
number of its actions, the Indian National Congress is animated 
in the main by zeal for the good of India. We may indeed go 
further. We may very justly recognise this zeal as a holy zeal. 
We may recognise that its patriotism is at bottom inspired by deep 
religious fervour—that the moving spirits of the Congress move- 
ment from the earliest days have drawn their inspiration from that 
Divine Source from whence great Indians for thousands of years 
have renewed their strength. And we may have faith that as our 
own action in helping Indians to achieve self-government derives 
its impulse from the same deep Source, it is in the long run 
bound to succeed. 

Then, not so many years hence, we may see an India, mistress 
of her own fate, profiting we may hope by our experience and our 
help, but governing herself in accordance with her own culture 
and her own character, and, if still within the Empire, within 
it as we would only daar to haye any nation within it, of her own 
free choice and her own free will and accord. 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


FRANCE AND THE WORLD. 


ERHAPS there is still time to describe France as the most 

powerful and fortunate country in the world; but there is no 

time to be lost. The difficulties which have overwhelmed other 
countries are beginning to menace France, and no sooner were the 
French gratified by foreign envy and recognition of their financial 
and political supremacy, than they began to realise that they were 
not immune. Encirclement was the old word heard in Germany, and 
isolation is a word which begins to have an ominous ring in French 
ears. 

In his recent book Is God a Frenchman? (Gott in Frankreich) 
Dr. Sieburg, though he is occasionally unfair, remarks that France 
thinks herself the cosmos, or at least holds that civilisation should 
conform to the manners and customs native to France. She asks 
Europe to consent to live on French terms. She seeks to protect 
herself against the future with the shield of the peace treaties. She 
ignores the signs of the times, which indicate a new world order 
based on the co-operation of the nations on horizontal lines. The 
French tradition of a thousand years cannot be broken without 
resistance. Personally, though I find the criticism suggestive, 
I cannot accept it literally. For which nation has yet shown itself 
in practice to be favourable to the inevitable world order based on 
co-operation? Certainly not Germany, which is intensely 
Nationalist. Hardly would one venture to say Great Britain, 
after the negation of economic co-operation implied in protectionism. 
Not the United States, which indulges in a pleasant ideology, but 
does not move, except under compulsion, in the matter of inter- 
national indebtedness. 

France, like every other country, speaks with two voices. One 
voice she reserves for the eloquent speeches of the tribune. 
The other she employs in the practical business of diplomacy. 
Yet, somehow, France has contrived to be edged into a position 
which is in opposition to that of other countries. Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany have all, more or 
less, openly declared for some sort of revision of treaties, whereas 
France stands for the status quo. ‘There is a definite danger that 
the same unanimity of opinion of the Great Powers is against France 
in the discussions on disarmameit The contradiction is more 
apparent than real, for, in all that concerns their own interests, 
the other Great Powers are just as obstinate as France, and regard 
their humanitarian sentiments and political precepts as articles of 
exportation. The difference really lies in French circumstances. 
By disarmament is meant, as the French see it, the reduction of 
the French army; and France does not believe she can afford to 
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reduce the French army. By the obliteration of reparations is meant, 
after accounts have been balanced, the extinction of the surplus that 
mainly belongs to France. By the revision of treaties is meant sacri- 
fices, political and territorial, that peculiarly, if not exclusively, 
would be at the expense of France and her allies who have built 
up the existing European system. 

France may be right or wrong in her politico-philosophical con- 
ceptions, but it should never be forgotten that the advice which is 
being given to France costs nothing except its utterance (I speak 
broadly) to the advisers, and in many cases its acceptance by France 
would be of immediate, tangible and calculable advantage to the 
advisers, and of vital disadvantage to the advisee. In short, most 
of the modern movements of political thought, in the particular 
shape they have taken, seem to be directed against France. France 
has become aware that she is the object of most of the reformist 
preaching; and anybody who has the smallest acquaintance with 
French psychology can safely predict that this convergence of fire 
on France will cause her to harden her heart. 

It begins to look to the French as though there is a conspiracy 
against them—that pacifism has an anti-French form ; that disarma- 
ment is an Italo-Germanic plot, supported by Great Britain and the 
United States, to reduce France to the common continental stan- 
dard; that a drastic readjustment of world finances would be an 
attack on France’s moral and material rights; that even economic 
freedom, loudly advocated, resolves itself into an inconsistent attack 
on French exports. A certain little audience knows my own views, 
perpetually repeated since 1919, on all these matters; they are 
by no means in conformity with those of the French, though this 
is not the place, even if I had the space, to express them again 
even summarily; but I have always considered that it is essential 
to understand, and to state, the French views with perfect frank- 
ness, at the risk of shocking those well-intentioned politicians and 
peaceworkers who defeat their own ends by producing the impres- 
sion that even the organisation of peace is an ingenious method 
of diplomatic warfare to be waged on France. Of course, it cannot 
be denied that France too, in her own interest, or supposed 
interest, has brandished the weapon of verbal peace to preserve 
her own position. I once wrote an article to urge that, after the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact, what the world chiefly needed was 
another pact to outlaw peace as an instrument of national policy. 

I venture once more to affirm that the tactics which consist in 
indicting France as an international culprit, stiff-necked and 
isolated in a benevolent world which has forgotten the arts of 
diplomacy because diplomacy has now become public and melo- 
dramatic, are mistaken, and, what is more, suspect. ‘There is an 
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admirable illustration in a recent private, though international, 
disarmament congress which was broken up in confusion in Paris. 
That some of the promoters were themsclves F rench, and had some 
semi-official backing, does not invalidate my contention. Nor would 
I for a moment impugn the sincerity of the participants, who came 
from Italy, Spain, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 
The congress was intended to forward a cause that most of us 
have at heart—and I not least. But it was overlooked that national 
susceptibilities in all countries are still strong, and that propaganda 
should begin at home. Carried to other countries, it is apt to 
look like propaganda against those other countries. It takes on a 
political aspect, instead of the aspect of an agreed manifestation. 
It arouses controversy, when persuasion is needed. To the French 
that congress seemed to be designed—which was far from the case 
—to engage foreigners in a matter which divides political opinion 
in France, and to place them in an attitude of antagonism to the 
official French memorandum on disarmament. The counter-mani- 
festations could have been foreseen, and were, indeed, foreseen 
by the counsellors of the Archbishop of Paris. Instead of doing 
good, therefore, the congress did infinite harm. It may be properly 
said that the counter-manifestants were relatively few, and repre- 
sent only one section of French opinion ; but it may be replied, with 
equal propriety, that on the whole those counter-manifestants 
command considerable French sympathy, and even if they command 
much less it is a pity to give them an opportunity of stirring up 
popular feeling against foreign pressure on French policy. 
Moreover, it must be observed that, with whatever legal or logical 
justification, Germany is lessening the prospects of an agreement 
by announcing that the failure of the Disarmament Conference 
will release her from the treaty obligations; while the success of 
the Conference would not be complete in German eyes unless the 
disparity between French and German armaments, on paper, prac- 
tically disappeared. In either event—whether Germany is allowed 
to become as strong as France, or whether France is compelled 
to descend to the military level of Germany—the chances of war 
will, argue the French, be increased; and Germany, though peace 
be preserved, will be the principal beneficiary in Europe of dis- 
armament. It is not my business, I say again, to refute the French 
case; it is my business simply to state it. And I do not think 
it can be stated too strongly that France has not overcome her 
apprehension of Germany’s revealing herself in the future as a 
potential enemy, and believes that French weakness spells war. 
That is the fact which we have to face, and blinking at it will not 
remove the primary difficulty of the French dilemma ; international 
aid positively guaranteed against a reversal of the European 
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political and military situation, or national reliance on measures 
of self-defence. 

What M. Briand meant by his policy at the Quai d’Orsay may 
be open to discussion; for he may not have meant all that was 
attributed to him by his followers and admirers, and in any event 
he was subjected to controls in the execution of his policy, if not 
in the expression of it. But what is meant by Briandism is hardly 
in doubt. M. Briand may be taken as a symbol of the more 
simplified thing called Briandism. I leave out all reference to 
persons and define Briandism as a systematically friendly inter- 
pretation of the purpose of foreign countries, accompanied by con- 
cessions which should provoke gratitude, promote amicable rela- 
tions, and lead to reconciliation and co-operation. Now there is no 
doubt that while the underlying French policy may have deviated 


from this system, there was generated in France, as well as in| 
other countries, a large and lively sentiment of Briandism. In esti- — 


mating French forces, Briandism certainly should not be left out 
of the reckoning. It exists. It exists in a formidable degree. It 
has on its side a vast quantity of organised opinion—that is to say, 
party opinion as well as associational opinion. It is a weighty 
element in French politics. That element is permanent. It must 
not be supposed that France can rightly be described alternately 
as Nationalist or as Briandist. All Frenchmen are, first and last, 
pacifist, because any other policy for France comports the risk of 
suicide. To sum it up in a popular phrase, France has nothing to 
win and everything to lose by a departure from pacifism. But there 
is a deep division between those who would pay almost any price for 
pacifism, and those who would pay less, or little, for pacifism. 

On the whole, Briandism is a fair weather policy. In foul weather 
it becomes less effective. Now a good many things have happened 
during the past year to involve Briandism in the foulest of weathers. 
First I would mention—though it is not the first in time, and is a 
consequence rather than a cause—the defeat of M. Briand for the 
Presidency of the Republic. The personal side does not, for the 
moment, interest me; I write of it only in its influence 
on Briandism, and that was great. But M. Briand’s defeat was, 
in its turn, to be ascribed to the sharp decline of Briandism, when 
the Hitlerites triumphed in the German elections immediately after 
the evacuation of Rhineland. For the ordinary Frenchman, as 
well as for the political Frenchman, this was a proof that Briandism 
had failed, and that some redress of French policy was necessary. 

At the same time the proposals, which had never much substance, 
for the construction of the United States of Europe, were utilised 
against France; the French idea had been to fix Europe as it is, 
but the German and Italian idea was to reconstruct the individual 
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states of Europe before they constructed the United States of 
Europe. Demands for the destruction of treaties in the name of 
Justice were voluble and vociferous. Austria and Germany alarmed 
France by endeavouring to form an economic union. Central Euro- 
pean countries grew restive. Members of the ‘‘ Little Entente ”’ 
turned towards Hungary, which turned towards Italy, and other 
countries turned towards Germany. Poland herself, the ally of 
France, was extremely discontented with French policy, which 
for a moment seemed prepared to sacrifice Poland on the altar of 
peace. These things, and others which could easily be added—and, 
at a later date, the inability of the League of Nations to solve the 
Manchurian problem dramatically, instantaneously, and finally— 
helped to determine a strong current against anything that 
savoured of Briandism. 

The worst shock of all was, perhaps, the Hoover moratorium. 
First, the manner in which it was proposed was incredibly tactless. 
It was one of the worst examples of what I have called dramatic 
diplomacy. Only in a secondary setise is the United States inte- 
rested in Germany, yet the United States, without real consulta- 
tion, told Europe what it should do about Germany, and made it 
impossible for Europe to do more than say yes or no—and to 
say no would have been disastrous. France was indignant at the 
assumption that she did not count, and had merely to do the bidding 
of America. Already an anti-American feeling had been develop- 
ing, as was apparent when Georges Duhamel’s diatribe, Visions 
de la Vie Future, was received with an explosion of praise. Now 
the French resented what they considered to be dictatorial inter- 
ference with their affairs, and the whole of American ideology 
slumped and suffered. 

In substance, too, France did not accept without serious quali- 
fication the view that is taken widely in England, as well as in 
America, of the origins of the world crisis. Put diagrammatically, 
the Anglo-American thesis is—at least so the French believe— 
that reparations are the disturbing element in European relations. 
Austria was ruined, Central Europe was ruined, Germany was 
ruined, and both Great Britain and the United States were, in 
different measures, affected by the impending bankruptcy of Ger- 
many due to reparations. In short, the world was in its present 
state because France maliciously and obstinately sought to recover 
sums solemnly promised by both Germany and her own Allies. 

This may appear to be an excessively simplified statement, but 
in the process of passing from one country to another economic 
and political statements are always simplified. To the French the 
argument was preposterous. Had not Germany freely accepted 
the Young Plan? Had not France, on the universal assurance that 
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this plan was final and definitive, faithfully released Rhineland? 
Would not all have been well had not the German people chosen 
immediately to vote for Hitler? Had not this demonstration of a 
revolutionary and bellicose sentiment in Germany frightened the 
creditors of Germany, and provoked a fresh flight from the mark? 
The violent anti-Semitism of Hitler had in particular alarmed 
Jewish financiers. Yet Hitler was not an accidental phenomenon. 
The Briining Cabinet was responsible for the move towards the 
Anschluss which set Europe in commotion, and even the Social 
Democrats made very much the same demands, in the domain of 
foreign policy, as the Nazis. In point of fact Germany had paid 
since 1924 ten milliard marks in round figures, and had borrowed 
from abroad 25 milliards. It is true that these figures seem to show 
the folly of reparations, but the French preferred to draw the 
lesson that the effect of the transference of reparation payments 
is comparatively small when one considers the total movement of 
capital in the world caused by purely political reasons. It is 
hardly necessary for me to point out to English readers that while 
it is true, as the French say, that German economics are chiefly 
political, the conclusion should surely be that the policy of repara- 
tions, if not the economy of reparations, stands condemned, and 
the policy of reparations is not primarily Germanic. 

With the conviction of Germany’s bad faith which caused exas- 
peration, there went a recognition of France’s relative financial 
strength which caused pride. Here were all the European nations, 


including Great Britain, plunged in the deepest gloom, and there 


was the United States perplexed at the continuance of the crisis. 
As for France, she was riding safely in an ark on the waters which 
were submerging the rest of the world. The first result of the 
relegation of M. Briand to the background as a sort of Under- 
Secretary to the League of Nations, and the virtual control of 
foreign affairs by M. Laval, was a sudden rise in French prestige. 
The United States discovered France. They saw that, without 
France, without the willing support of France, nothing could be 
done to save Europe from a financial débdcle which would involve 
America. France felt she could afford to act with independence. 
She asserted her rights as a first-class nation. Obviously, however, 
a first-class nation has responsibilities as well as privileges; it has 
not only rights, but duties; with power goes opportunity, The 
keys of the world’s problems were in French hands. 

So, for a while, it seemed; and the Washington voyage of 
M. Laval placed France (to use an Americanism) on the top of the 
world. But the position of M. Laval was difficult. He did not 
escape criticism. At first it was thought excellent that, not only 
had he given nothing away, but he had greatly enhanced French 
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credit. On reflection, however, it was seen that negative results 
were not enough. There really was a world crisis, and France 
could not merely say ‘“‘No” at Paris, London, Berlin and 
Washington. You cannot stand contentedly on the status quo when 
a torrent, rushing from the mountain, is sweeping away everything 
around you. But what was he to do? It is necessary to understand 
the character of M. Laval. He has, paradoxically, built up his 
reputation on a careful concealment of his ability ; by temperament 
he is a man who would arrive inconspicuously ; he would antagonise 
none and placate all. If I may be allowed to express myself in an 
epigram that must not be taken too literally, his Parliamentary 
strength consisted in appearing to be Nobody who would do Noth- 
ing; and his Parliamentary weakness might declare itself were 
he to reveal himself as Somebody who intends to do Something. 

It is easy to do nothing when nothing needs to be done; but it 
is beginning to be seen that, in present circumstances, there is 
nothing so hard as to do nothing. Logically, France is entitled 
to say that unconditional payments are unconditional; that condi- 
tional payments from Germany depend on the important condition 
of American demands on Europe; that reparations constitute a first 
claim on Germany, and Germany’s private obligations cannot be 
given preference; and that final and definitive settlements should 
be final and definitive. There is no flaw to be found in this 
reasoning; it errs rather on the side of obviousness and banality. 
Given the premises of the Versailles Treaty and the Young Plan, 
the French case is mathematically clear. Unhappily, mathematics, 
and even morality, have nothing to do with political and economic 
expediency. The problem is whether, in practice, the payment 
of international debts, reparational or reimbursable, is possible, or 
in what measure it is possible, without the gravest perturbations, 
political, economic and social. 

No sooner had French supremacy been realised than it began to 
be questioned. How could France hope to save herself in a collaps- 
ing world? The gold in the Banque de France had been much 
more than doubled in three years since the stabilisation of the 
franc. Could this be true? Was the progress real? Gold, heavy as 
it is, has swift wings. It had flown to France for safety, but it 
could fly away again at the slightest alarm. French commerce 
was showing an unfavourable balance. For the first ten months of 
the year there was a deficit of over ten milliards, and with the 
decline of touring it was certain that invisible exports did not make 
up the difference. French credits abroad had been reduced with 
declining currencies and the general abandonment of the gold 
standard. The budget estimates were not reassuring; and with 
the general elections fixed for next May, the Deputies would be 
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reluctant to take drastic measures in retrenchment or taxation. 
The absence of unemployment in France has been dwelt upon 
complacently ; but it was never true, and unemployment and partial 
employment now exist on a large scale. France cannot be exempt 
from the disabilities of other nations. 

Moreover, the direct consequences of the British adoption or con- 
templated adoption of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions, and the rest of 
the devices for restricting imports, are already felt in France. 
Everybody preaches political internationalism, and everybody 
practises economic nationalism. Successive conferences have 
declared themselves in favour of the suppression of tariff barriers, 
and have laid down that the free circulation of goods is one of the 
secrets of economic health. But, in fact, each country, by commer- 
cial regulations, surtaxes and rigid rules for currency dealings, 
is doing its best to stop international trade, and were they to 
succeed they would produce a situation in which every country 
would live on itself and by itself. The fatal blow to economic 
common sense was delivered by England. ‘“ Buy British!’’ was 
answered by “ Achetez Francais!’’; and the equivalent of these 
two words is repeated in every language. The French were 
extremely disappointed at the British polite refusal to negotiate 
at present. They are touched. If there is to be a tariff struggle 
they will be seriously injured. The ark which floated so calmly 
on the face of the waters will spring a leak. 

Generally, it is apprehended that the year which is opening 
will be decisive. Gold and armies and claims and status quo and 
negations will not serve. The future is not to nations which can 
boast of their independence, but to nations which realise in time 
that interdependence is not a foolish word drawn from the ideo- 
logical vocabulary, but is a sheer hard necessity of the modern 
world. In disarmament, in tariffs, in reparations and debts, inter- 
national arrangements are urgent. The alternatives are: catas- 
trophe or solidarity. It is not only to France that this recommenda- 
tion should be addressed; it is not particularly to France. The 
smallest knowledge of French psychology should bid us beware of 
trying to isolate France, of hectoring France, of preaching at 
France, when the whole world in its behaviour is apparently 
insane ; but it is indeed to be trusted that in the coming year there 
will be a general appreciation of the vital necessity of relinquishing 
purely national and antagonistic policies in favour of an inter- 
national co-operation, in conformity with the recognised needs of 
the case; and it is incredible, if the right approach is made with 
skill and sincerity, that France will refuse to play her part in the 
restoration of a sick world to peace and prosperity. 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


PROTECTION ON TRIAL: THE ABNORMAL 
IP DOR TS ACT. 


OR the first time since Gladstone’s Budget of 1860, incor- 

porating Cobden’s Commercial Treaty with France, was 

placed on the statute book, a large part of our external trade 
has been subjected to high protective and discriminating duties. 
It is true that the Abnormal Importations Act, by which this fiscal 
revolution has been brought about, is only to last for six months; 
but six months is quite a long enough period to upset trade and 
to provide the country with that bitter experience of Protection 
which the consequences, or inconsequences, of the General Election 
made inevitable. Much might be said about the way in which the 
fiscal revolution has been engineered, about the pressure which 
has been exerted by the Protectionists in Parliament upon a Prime 
Minister who is anxious to preserve the national character of his 
administration, or about the choice of a prominent Free Trader 
to be the instrument of this amazing departure, not only from the 
fiscal traditions of the country, but from all the rules and safe- 
guards of fiscal procedure and constitutional finance. It is called 
the Abnormal Imports Act; but the Act is much more abnormal 
than the imports. 

Before describing and criticising briefly the taxes that have 
been imposed and levied upon foreign goods, we may pause for a 
moment to recall one or two of the considerations which have 
induced Liberal Members of the National Government to remain 
and share the responsibility for what is being done. They joined the 
Government for very good reasons. They were forced into a 
General Election against their will; but they could not relinquish 
their task and ally themselves with a Labour Party obstinately 
bent upon Import and Export Boards, Wheat Quotas, and a 
profligate handling of unemployment, which would have destroyed 
all hopes of either balancing the Budget or stabilising the currency. 
It is true that, at the last moment, in an agonised desire for 
Liberal votes, the Labour Party simulated a sudden passion for 
Free Trade; but the real opinions of most of their leaders were 
too well known; and since the election, Mr. William Graham, their 
chief authority on fiscal matters, has indicated his readiness to 
assist in the preparation of a general, protective, scientific tariff ! 
Moreover, Liberals relied on the pledges of the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Baldwin, and on the general understanding that the 
National Government was in no way pledged to any special 
methods of dealing with the currency or with the adverse balance 
of payments. A full and impartial examination was promised, and 
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the Liberal Members of the Cabinet made it clear that they were 
not committed in advance to any form of Protection. 

For myself, I have never disputed their sincerity. What- 
ever they may think about the fairness with which they have been 
treated, or the wisdom of the policy adopted, they are entitled to 
take up the position that the new duties are strictly temporary, that 
an impartial examination of the whole tariff problem will be under- 
taken before the Budget, that the results may convert their Con- 
servative colleagues to Free Trade opinions, and that in any case a 
little time must be given to enable the country to judge, from the 
present working model of Protection, whether Free Traders have 
been right or wrong about the rise in prices and other evil conse- 
quences which they have always foretold. If, in fact, there is no 
rise in prices, if the foreigner meekly pays the duties, if imports 
decline and exports expand, if British shipping begins to prosper, 
then Liberal Ministers may announce their conversion to Protec- 
tion. Meanwhile it is to be observed that, since the new Protective 
duties were imposed, unemployment has again begun to increase, 
while the prices of most British industrial securities on the London 
Stock Exchange, instead of rising, have actually fallen. 

Abnormality is the key-note of Mr. Runciman’s justification. 
The situation, he says in effect, was so alarming that we had to 
act very rapidly to check abnormally large imports which were 
upsetting still further the already adverse balance of our trade, 
and turning the exchanges with gold standard countries against 
sterling. I confess J am not much impressed by the statistics 
given out by the Board of Trade. One large item, potatoes, was 
due to an unusually short and bad crop in this country. In other 
cases, no doubt, intelligent merchants had forestalled the tariff 
which they thought was coming; and this partly explains why 
the rise in prices was not immediately passed on by our shopkeepers 
in the case of all the articles in Mr. Runciman’s lists.* Two 
things, however, are certain, unless experience and science are 
vain. All the articles that pay the 50 per cent. duty will eventually 
cost English purchasers 50 per cent. more than they would have 
had to pay if the duty had not been imposed. Secondly, the volume 
of imports will be reduced, and the volume of British exports 
will be reduced proportionately because the foreign countries, 
whose customers we are, are also our customers. The less we buy 
from them, the less they are able to buy from us. ‘That is ele- 
mentary common sense. But there is also the possibility or prob- 
ability, already in some cases realised and in others threatened, of 
retaliation. The French, for instance, can reduce by official 
restrictions, at some loss to themselves, their purchases of British 


* Another explanation is that some retail prices were excessively high. 
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coal, while we reduce by almost prohibitive customs duties, at a 
considerable sacrifice of health and comfort, our purchases of 
French fruit and vegetables. 

At first, perhaps, the effect of these new taxes, imposed and 
varied at their discretion by the Ministers of Trade and Agri- 
culture, may diminish imports a little more than exports. But 
everyone who knows anything about the subject is aware that the 
crisis, which has caused the depreciation of sterling, is due, not 
to any important change in the proportion of our visible exports 
to our visible imports, but to losses that we have suffered in the 
invisible items—especially shipping services and income from 
investments—which make up the trade balance. In regard to 
these, there can be no dispute that the operations of Mr. Runciman 
and Sir John Gilmour will be prejudicial. British shipping must 
rely for its profits just as much upon imports as upon exports. 
Unloading gives as much employment at the docks as loading. 
Similarly, the prohibitive taxes imposed upon large quantities of 
German and Austrian goods will make it much more difficult for 
those already distressed countries to pay interest on the enormous 
sums of money lent them by British investors and banks and 
financiers. In addition, therefore, to the crushing losses inflicted 
on selected British traders, the Government will be held responsible 
in part for any further contraction that may take place in our 
foreign dividends. If a wheat quota is applied to the detriment of 
Argentina, there is no knowing what depreciation may follow in 
Argentine securities. 

Let us now glance rapidly over the first two orders issued by 
Mr. Runciman under the Abnormal Importations Act; and let us 
assume, as I think we may, that he and his officials have done the 
best they could in the circumstances to satisfy the Protectionist 
Ramp with the least possible injury to British interests in the 
widest sense. If their first selections cause much mischief, how 
much more may be expected from later selections, or from the 
general selective and discriminatory tariff, for which the Birming- 
ham tariff reformers are pressing with all the forces at their 
disposal? The first list begins with pottery for domestic use 
imported chiefly from Germany and France. That will raise the 
cost of living appreciably in every poor household. You cannot 
drink without cups, or eat without plates; nor can you well do 
without knives, spoons and forks (which are also taxed) for your 
meals. Fifty per cent. duties are also levied on sanitary ware, 
and tiles for the hearth, and on domestic glassware—chiefly from 
Germany, Holland, France, Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium. ‘These 
again are on necessaries, and must raise the cost of living, and 
must also be prejudicial to health. Then there are the taxes on 
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razors and scissors, and many kinds of tools: carpenters’ and 
joiners’ and engineers’ tools are specified as well as saws and files 
and axes. ‘hese come mainly from Germany and the United States. 
House cleaning is to be made more costly by taxes on electrical 
vacuum cleaners; but these will probably come in from Canada 
under the provision which exempts British Empire products, though 
Canada has recently imposed additional taxation on British products. 
Our old system of Protection was logical in that it imposed 
prohibition, or taxes, upon exports of machinery, lest foreigners 
should use British machinery for competing with British manu- 
facturers. But besides including foreign tools in his list of taxed 
imports, Mr. Runciman has inserted typewriters, which are essen- 
tial to almost every kind of business. Nearly all the best come 
from the United States, and the price of these has already begun 
to rise. Here is an obvious impediment to the efficiency of 
business which must add to the cost of production. Perhaps Mr. 
Runciman’s belief, or hope, that this high protective tariff, which 
he has imposed ostensibly for purposes quite other than Protection, 
will not raise the cost of living, may be based upon the fact that 
its duration is restricted to six months, and that the stock of 
articles taxed will last for that period if consumers are economical. 
If recent importations had been really enormous in comparison with 
corresponding months in recent years, this assumption might have 
been valid. But from inquiries made at a number of shops, I am 
convinced that the rise has already begun, or will begin very soon. 
There are some misguided people, even in the Liberal Party, 
who seem to think that Free Trade principles are not seriously; 
violated, so long as what they call ‘‘ the people’s food ’”’ is not 
taxed. This view might be correct, or nearly correct, if applied 
to a tribe of primitive barbarians in the tropics, who require 
neither houses, furniture nor clothing. Even they would be hit 
by the duties on knives, hatchets and other weapons—though 
boomerangs and arrows have so far not been included. But as we 
have not yet been reduced to these conditions, we may as well 
proceed on the assumption that even the poorest of the poor must 
spend something on clothing; and I submit that many people will 
suffer from the 50 per cent. duties that have already been laid 
on blankets, rugs, carpets, shawls, stockings, handkerchiefs, men’s 
suits, overcoats, mantles, etc. The old word to ‘‘clam”’ or 
““clem ’’—one of the commonest words in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire during the good old days of Protection which culminated in 
the Hungry Forties of last century—included starvation through 
cold as well as through hunger. A shivering, half-frozen wretch 


without a coat or a shawl is a pitiable object, even if he or she has 
enough bread to eat. 
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But the new taxes I have summarised do not exhaust the list. 
Bread is still free. So are meat and bacon and butter. But the 
Minister of Agriculture has followed the Minister of Trade by 
introducing so-called emergency customs duties on fruit and 
vegetables. It is true that he has described his new list of taxable 
goods as mainly luxuries; but these luxuries include potatoes, 
turnips, cabbages and tomatoes! Now, next to bread, potatoes 
are probably the most important element in the fare of the poorest 
people, while turnips and cabbages are the cheapest vegetables. 
I wonder if Sir John Gilmour and his colleagues would care to 
contemplate for themselves a diet which excluded all these “ luxu- 
rious ’’ foods covering the range from potatoes to asparagus? 
It is true that the duties are only to be imposed upon vegetables 
from foreign countries—largely from France, the Canary Isles 
and Holland; and they are supposed to be intended especially to 
exclude early potatoes and early vegetables, which are imported 
when, owing to the misfortunes of our climate, a domestic supply 
is not available. That, I should have thought, would make things 
all the worse for the consuming public and for the fruiterers and 
greengrocers, whose shops will be more or less empty in the early 
spring, when they ought to be doing a thriving trade. I should 
not care to be in Sir John Gilmour’s shoes with all the glory and 
responsibility of a Cabinet Minister, when his discretionary taxes 
take effect. May we not safely predict a considerable uproar? I 
doubt if, even in this House of Commons, there will be very much 
satisfaction when the powers, which it has so ignorantly and 
credulously entrusted to heaven-sent Ministers and celestial 
Departments, begin to operate in high prices and scarcity on the 
comforts and necessaries of life. 

For my part, with all respect to the Civil Service, I deny 
altogether its competence to regulate trade, and to decide for the 
community what articles should be scarce and what should be 
plentiful, what should be raised in price, or what should be 
allowed to enter the country freely. Let me take an example from 
the recent proceedings in Parliament. Mr. Runciman seems to 
have been informed that 50 per cent. duties could safely be 
imposed without detriment to shopkeepers and merchants on 
packing and wrapping paper, tissue paper, vegetable parchment 
and grease-proof paper, of which several million tons are imported 
annually from Scandinavia, Germany and the Low Countries. 
He must have forgotten the Safeguarding inquiries into this class 
of imports, which resulted in a small, hesitating and tentative 
proposal to impose some comparatively small duties, which have 
since lapsed. In the House of Commons on Friday, December 
4th, Mr. Runciman was troubled about articles which are the raw 
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materials of certain industries. One of these was grease-proof 
paper. But he was informed that the making of grease-proof 
paper had been increased during the last fortnight, and that 
British grease-proof paper is ‘‘ as good as any imported into this 
country.’? Assuming this to be true, was it a reason for adding 
50 per cent. to the cost of brown paper or grease-proof paper or 
any other paper? But a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. W. S. Holbrook, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes : 


Mr. Runciman did not mention, apparently, that the British 
grease-proof is already more than the foreign cost plus duty, or 
that there was only one machine in the whole of the British Isles 
making the quality described as ‘‘ grease-proof.’’ I have not 
the figures at hand, but for every ton of grease-proof made here 
there must be thousands of tons imported on which the 50 per 
cent. duty is collected. 

Mr. Runciman’s statement that the British grease-proof is as 
good as any imported into this country is not true, although the 
British quality is quite a serviceable sheet. 


Our argument might be developed to almost any length on lines 
familiar to all who understand the ramifications and complexities 
of British commerce. We all know that the finished products of 
one industry are the raw materials of another ; but for the moment 
Free Traders must be content to wait and see, until the mischiefs 
which they have foreseen and predicted become common knowledge 
through common experience. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


THE JUGOSLAV DICTATORSHIP. 
I 


4% is just three years since King Alexander of Jugoslavia pro- 

claimed his dictatorship, scorning any of the various methods 

of camouflage adopted by his fellow dictators in Europe, and 
courageously, if rashly, assuming the entire responsibility. The 
new regime has passed through three distinct phases. In the first 
instance the King himself and his supporters emphasised its 
temporary character and their resolve to return to lawful methods 
at the earliest possible date: but already by the summer of 1929 
the mot d’ordre had been given out that a considerable time must 
elapse before the virus of party discord could be ejected from the 
body politic. On October 3rd, 1929, then, a new Royal Decree was 
issued, substituting the name of Jugoslavia for the clumsy title of 
““ Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,” and dividing it 
into nine provinces artificially named and still more artificially 
delimited. In this second phase the King and General Zhivkovitch 
were “‘ digging their toes in,’? and this was emphasised by the 
Royal Manifesto of July 4th, 1930, declaring the old historic 
provinces on the one hand, and the old political parties on the other, 
to have disappeared for ever. But the prospects of settling down 
to a prolonged period of arbitrary rule were seriously interfered 
with by the world economic crisis, and by the spring of 1931 it 
had become obvious that some modifications must be introduced 
into the regime, if the deep-seated internal discontent and the no 
less definite misgivings of foreign opinion were to be allayed. 
Something was already in contemplation when the Spanish Revolu- 
tion led to a postponement, it being very plausibly argued that 
immediate concessions would be interpreted as a sign of weakness 
or panic. But on September 3rd, 1931, yet another Royal Decree 
proclaimed the accomplishment of the main task of the dictatorship 
and the decision to revert to a constitutional regime. 

The first announcement was received with relief by the friends of 
Jugoslavia, but their hopes were very speedily dashed, when the 
actual text of the new laws became available. It is the purpose 
of the present article to analyse the main features of this so-called 
“ constitution ’’? and to show that in almost every particular it is 
a very crude and amateur parody of the principles of political 
liberty. Before considering its main provisions, however, it is 
necessary to point out the very vital fact that the apparent restora- 
tion of ‘“‘ political liberties ’? (under sections 4-32) 1s rendered 
nugatory by the clause upholding all existing laws unless and until 
the new Parliament shall decide to revoke or alter them. The full 
significance of this emerges when it is realised that at present 
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there is no liberty whatever of speech, writing, association and 
assembly; that the Press is completely muzzled, that all the old 
political parties, without exception, have been declared illegal and 
suppressed, and their leaders subjected to permanent espionage 
and frequent threats, and that there is virtually no restraint upon 
the activities of the police. In one word, Jugoslavia has become 
a Police State, which governs by the suppression of all opinion and 
the intimidation of its opponents. 

So grave an assertion requires proof, and I propose to prove it 
by the briefest possible catalogue of some of the worst incidents 
of the dictatorship, as a necessary background to our study of the 
constitution and its authors. 

1. The Ratchitch Trial of May 1929. It is notorious that the 
deliberate aim of Punisha Ratchitch was to terrorise the Opposition 
by shooting down the Croat leaders and at the same time to dis- 
credit parliamentary government by choosing the floor of the 
House for his outrage, and that for weeks beforehand certain 
organs of the then Premier (the nominee and favourite of the 
King) had threatened Stephen Raditch with just such a fate. Yet 
a dictatorship which had the Press entirely in its hands tolerated 
day by day the fullest Press reports of speeches devoted to the 
glorification of the murderer and abuse of the Croats and allowed 
Ratchitch specially favoured treatment in his prison. 

2. All Croatia has marvelled at the contrast between the lenient 
sentence of twenty years on this wanton murderer not only of her 
trusted leaders, but of the parliamentary system, and the fierce 
sentences passed upon so many opponents of the Government. 
Specially striking was the sentence of death passed upon two young 
Croats, Soldin and Hranilovitch, arrested for complicity in the 
murder of the Croat journalist Toni Schlegel (believed to be one of 
the King’s advisers in making the coup d’état). "They were con- 
victed on weak circumstantial evidence which public opinion rejects, 
and were admittedly not the actual murderers, who are known to 
have escaped across the frontier. 

3. A still deeper impression of the two unequal measures meted 
out to supporters and opponents of the regime was created by the 
murder of Professor Shufflay, on February 18th, 1931, on the 
streets of Zagreb, and the failure of the police to bring his 
murderers to justice. Shufflay, who was perhaps the most eminent 
authority on Albanian history, and politically belonged to the 
extreme right wing of the Croat autonomists, had been under con- 
stant police supervision, but by what is regarded as no mere 
accident, both detectives and gendarmes had absented themselves 
for the first time on the evening when he was set upon and 
murdered ; and the story is widely believed in Zagreb, and has been 
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published in Berlin in an impossibly concrete form by the Croat 
emigrés, to the effect that the outrage was planned between the 
Zagreb police and General Belimarkovitch, then Commandant of 
the Zagreb garrison. 

4. Needless to say, there is no proof for this allegation, nor the 
means of obtaining it. But it is necessary to add that it is in no 
way surprising that such things should be believed of the Zagreb 
police and its chief, Mr. Bedekovitch (not a Serb, be it noted 
in passing, but a Croat who was already high up in the Croatian 
police.under the old Hungarian regime), in view of the horrid 
revelations of the Matchek Trial in the summer of 1930. The facts 
regarding the torture of Bernarditch, Velashitch, Begitch and 
others in prison were published at the time in the European Press 
and never refuted : and the fact that the charges against Matchek 
broke down and made his release inevitable, only served to empha- 
sise still further the dictatorship’s failure either to redress the 
wrongs inflicted on innocent men or to punish or even reprimand, 
still less remove, the guilty officials. 

5. At about the same time the bastinadoing of Hilde Reiter, a 
German woman journalist from the Banat, by the police of Veliki 
Betchkerek, provided fresh proof that such methods are not con- 
fined to one place. 

6. This case attained some notoriety, because it was reported 
by the Press of Germany. But little or nothing has been heard 
of a whole series of outrages committed in the prisons of Zagreb, 
Sarayevo, Osiyek and elsewhere, against Croat nationalists, Mace- 
donians or Communists (genuine or so-called, for this is a con- 
venient label for many whose only crime is detestation of a 
reactionary and oppressive regime). Beating and torture are 
frequently employed, men have sometimes been thrown out of an 
upper window of a prison and then declared to have committed 
suicide: and I know of at least one case of a prisoner losing 
his reason. Even more sinister were the cases of the attempt on 
the life of Mr. Svetozar Pribitchevitch in the Esplanade Hotel in 
Zagreb in May 1929 (in which the same gendarmes were concerned 
as had ‘‘ found ”’ the bodies of two murdered Communists on the 
frontier ; the facts which transpired at their abduction were laid 
before me two years ago by a very reputable and trustworthy 
Jugoslav advocate): and similar incidents could be quoted. Of 
“‘ Communist ”? trials which I have grounds for believing resulted 
in a gross miscarriage of justice, it must suffice to quote the 
twelve victims sentenced at Sarayevo in March 1930 to a total of 
thirty-one years and the twenty others sentenced about the same time 
at Osiyek to a total of eighty-seven years, without the public being 
allowed any information as to the charges against them or the 
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victims themselves being allowed a proper defence.* It is hardly 
necessary to add that in Macedonia, where the official terror is 
especially gross, there are constant cases of shooting or dis- 
appearance which the Press is never allowed to report. 

7. To show that these methods have in no way been modified 
by the restoration of ‘“ constitutional government,’’ it will suffice 
to quote the trial in December 1931 of fifteen adherents of the 
Croat Peasant Party. The chief of these, Dr. Dragutin Toth, a 
former municipal councillor of Zagreb, has been severely mis- 
handled in prison ; a second, Joseph Poropat, was found dead in the 
courtyard of the Zagreb Prison; a third, Martin Nagy, “ hanged 
himself ’’ in a cell; a fourth, Horvatovitch, has been transferred to 
a lunatic asylum. In other words Dr. Bedekovitch continues his 
regime with the approval of King Alexander and General 
Zhivkovitch. 

In a word, the dictatorship controls the courts and employs them 
quite ruthlessly to terrorise the population and paralyse all opposi- 
tion: and by this time no one can pretend that it is the work 
of hidden or irresponsible forces. On the contrary, these methods 
have the deliberate sanction of the King and his Premier, and it is 
they whom the nation will one day hold responsible. The Jugoslavs 
themselves are tightly muzzled, the regime has rid itself one by 
one of the few correspondents of independent character who could 
endure the stifling political atmosphere, and the foreign diplomatic 
corps has lent itself slavishly to this process of suppression. It there- 
fore remains for the friends of Jugoslavia abroad to speak out all the 
more clearly. 


II 


It is only in the light of the above facts that the reader can 
estimate the value of a constitution which enacts the inviolability 
of the person, of the domicile and of religion, of association and 
assembly and of free expression in word, writing, and picture, but 
grants them with the proviso ‘‘ except in cases provided by the 
law’? and ‘“‘ within the limits of the law,’’ and then maintains 
until further notice all the various dictatorial decrees suspending 
the political liberties enjoyed under the old constitution of 1921. 
In one special case—association—a new law has already been pro- 
mulgated, which makes the formation of any new society dependent 
on the permission of the Minister of the Interior. Meanwhile the 

* Fuller particulars of these and similar incidents (with some very revolting 
photographs) will be found in a brochure entitled Diktatur in Jugoslawien 
(Berlin, Bund Freier Balkan), preface by M. Henri Barbusse. Many of its state- 


ments are tendencious and exaggerated, but its statistics (pp. 41 and 71-6) and 
documents (e.g. pp. 27-34) are accurate. 
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independence of the bench has been undermined and the powers 
of the police remain as unrestricted as ever. 

The new Parliament is to consist of two Houses, not one. This 
revival of a Senate, though contrary to Serbian political tradition 
(the old Serbian Senate was associated with the worst Obrenovitch 
period), has excellent precedents in the two allied countries of 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia. But its composition is much more 
open to criticism. Half its members are to be nominated directly 
by the Crown, while the other half are elected by the Banal 
Councils, and as the members of these latter are all either the 
holders of official positions or in their turn nominated either by 
the Crown or its nominee the Ban, it is simply farcical to talk 
of a senatorial “election” at all. The Senate, then, is to be an 
instrument of royal power, destined to check any attempt of the 
Lower House to assert itself. There is not in Europe any other 
such example of royal control. 

The Skupshtina continues to be elected by universal suffrage, as 
yet according to the unreformed registers, which from the first did 
not correspond with the movement of population since 1912. But 
the ballot is entirely abolished, and henceforth there is open voting 
before an electoral commission. It is unnecessary to emphasise 
what infinite powers of intimidation over the official class on the 
one hand and over the peasant masses on the other, are thus placed 
in the hands of the Government. 

A further far-reaching restriction on free parliamentary develop- 
ment is the provision which upholds the veto imposed by the 
dictatorship upon the formation of parties on a regional, racial or 
denominational basis. A party, before it can present itself at all 
to the electors, must obtain the sanction of a central commission 
in Belgrade, and this sanction is dependent upon its being able to 
put up a list of candidates for every one of the three hundred con- 
stituencies, with two hundred and sixty signatures of electors in 
each attached. What does this mean in practice? It means that 
all the old party organisations are deliberately made impossible— 
Serb Radicals, Croat Peasants, Slovene Clericals, Bosnian Moslems 
alike, because their very raison d’étre was the defence of specific 
and legitimate interests, and again the Social Democrats, because 
there are many districts in Jugoslavia where a peasant would 
endanger his whole existence by standing up openly for a Socialist 
candidate. Let anyone with any knowledge of Macedonia estimate 
the prospects of obtaining two hundred and sixty signatures against 
the Government (i.e. against the gendarme, the mayor and the 
local commandant!) in a Macedonian constituency ! 

Add to this certain complicated provisions which allow the win- 
ning party at the polls to augment its total still further, and we 
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have a system which cannot possibly be described as either “‘ elec- 
toral’’ or ‘‘ representative ’’ in any real sense of the words, and 
which combines and exaggerates most of the worst features of both 
the pre-war and the post-war franchises of Hungary and 
Roumania, which hitherto had held a record. Every precaution has 
been taken to prevent a real Opposition from penetrating into 
Parliament: yet, lest by some miracle the Parliament thus 
‘ elected”? should develop some faint mind of its own, the further 
precaution has been taken of hurrying out a Decree-Law revising 
the Standing Orders of the House in an illiberal sense, and it is 
expressly laid down that this cannot be again modified without the 
royal sanction. 

In addition to the two Houses an Economic Council has been 
created, as a “‘ legislative body in economic and social questions,”’ 
to which apparently certain matters normally dealt with by Parlia- 
ment are to be transferred. This, if worked out on broad impartial 
lines, might have most salutary results in ‘‘ depoliticising ”’ 
finance and economics. But its composition and the method of its 
election have not yet been announced, and there is not much hope 
if they are left to the framers of the parliamentary franchise. 

It remains to consider the further powers of the Crown, which 
are more extensive than in any European country: (1) The King 
reserves the right to conclude treaties with foreign Powers, though 
ratification by Parliament is required. ‘The calculation is that he 
will be able to keep the control over all negotiations and over 
foreign policy generally, and will always secure a majority in a 
packed and subservient House. (2) He has the unrestricted 
right to nominate and dismiss the Premier and all Ministers, collec- 
tively or individually. Thus real ministerial responsibility is in 
no way restored. (3) He, of course, retains his control over the 
army and military appointments. (4) He nominates the Bans 
of the nine provinces and through them controls the provincial 
councils and administration. (5) His Civil List remains untouched, 
while official salaries are cut down and a special Decree-Law, 
recently rushed out to forestall possible criticism, places all the 
functionaries and menials of the royal palaces in the category 
of state officials, paid by the state. 


III 


Such being the new constitution, it is not surprising that the 
Opposition should have decided to boycott the ‘“ elections.’’ 
Abstention is always a dubious weapon : its adoption by the Croat 
leader Raditch in 1920 was a fatal blunder, without which the 
centralist constitution could not have been passed. But to-day 
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it is difficult to see what other tactics the Opposition could have 
chosen, unless to adopt a frankly revolutionary programme, which 
is contrary to their whole principles: and at the same time it is 
quite a different thing for one party to abstain and thereby leave 
the field free for its adversaries, as did Raditch in 1920, and for 
all the parties without exception to combine in abstention and 
thereby to reduce the proceedings of the Government to an ugly 
farce. What else could they have done? Their parties were pro- 
scribed : where they began to collect signatures, their adherents 
were arrested or browbeaten by the gendarmerie. ‘Their leaders 
were kept under the closest supervision and often not allowed even 
to communicate with each other. They were not allowed to publish 
their views, either as individuals or collectively, and action was 
taken against them for daring to circulate a typewritten manifesto. 
Public sanction for meetings was only accorded to Government 
candidates. Some idea of the lengths to which the regime was 
prepared to go may be gathered from the case of Mr. Trifunovitch, 
one of the foremost leaders of the Serbian Radical Party, a distin- 
guished ex-Minister of Education, whom the police deported from 
his native town of Uzhitse immediately on arrival at the station, 
without being allowed to visit his house or former constituents, and 
who at a later date was pelted with rotten eggs by police agents in 
Zagreb (their names are perfectly well known: I am not dealing 
in suppositions), because he tried to visit the Croat leader Dr. 
Matchek. 

And this raises one of the gravest of all the many issues raised 
by this odious regime. It has constantly been argued by its apolo- 
gists—in days when its action had not yet altogether belied its 
promises and pledges—that the dictatorship was rendered neces- 
sary by the utter failure of the rival parties to reach agreement, 
especially on the vital Croat question: and no one would attempt 
to defend the party dissensions of the post-war period. On the other 
hand the King has failed in these three years to create a national 
party of his own: his tactics have unfortunately consisted in 
eliminating the elder statesmen and the men of independent judg- 
ment and position and meanwhile detaching from the old parties 
such individuals as are ready to play the courtier or the instrument 
of royal power. It is not suggested that none of the men who joined 
him are men of character. On the contrary, some really able and 
entirely honourable men—it will suffice to mention MM. Marin- 
kovitch and Kumanudi for the Democrats and MM. Shverlyuga and 
Mazhuranitch for the Croats—responded to the original appeal for 
their patriotic collaboration, and it is only gradually that they and 
other colleagues became compromised and unable either to steer the 
ship of state into safe channels or to retreat from a false position. 
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Nothing, however, is more remarkable than the fact that whenever 
the men whose disunion the King adduces as a pretext for arbitrary 
rule try hard to get together and reach a common programme, every 
obstacle is placed in their path. For three years all the most 
eminent opposition leaders have been under constant police super- 
vision, their houses watched, their telephones tapped, their corre- 
spondence tampered with, passports refused, mutual intercourse 
curtailed to such an extent that funerals are almost their only 
meaus of meeting! 

None the less the worst obstacles have been overcome, and to-day 
the leaders of five of the principal groups—MM. Stanoyevitch and 
Trifunovitch for the Radicals, Mr. Davidovitch for the Democrats, 
Mr. Spaho for the Moslems, Dr. Koroshets for the Slovene 
Clericals, Mr. Yovan M. Yovanovitch for the Agrarians—are agreed 
on the main lines of internal policy, and have offered such terms to 
MM. Matchek and Pribitchevitch of the Croat-Democratic Bloc 
as could probably soon be adjusted if formal negotiation once be- 
came possible. In other words, the sham Constitution is rapidly 
rallying the whole country in opposition to the Royal dictator and 
his nominees, and while monarchical theory is still upheld, the 
republican current is growing by leaps and bounds. Not the least 
ominous sign of change is the serious and prolonged rioting of the 
students of Belgrade University who, while shouting ‘‘ Long Live 
the King ’’ as a wise precaution, demonstrated openly against 
General Zhivkovitch and his regime and against France for support- 
ing it. According to Le Populaire, the organ of M. Léon Blum and 
the French Socialist Party—whose editor, M. Rosenfeld, has a 
personal knowledge of Jugoslavia dating from the war, and, inci- 
dentally, a knowledge of the coulisses of the Salonica trial of 1917, 
in which the present Premier helped to pull the strings—the cry of 
“A bas la France ’’ has been heard with increasing frequency on 
the streets of Belgrade during the last few months. Indeed it is an 
open secret that even official Paris is distinctly nervous and annoyed 
at the Dictator’s failure to follow its moderating advice. 

The plain fact is that we are getting back to the old Obrenovitch 
era of 1902-3, and by an irony of fate we have a King who bears 
the same name as the unhappy Alexander and a Premier who 
had a minor share in the final conspiracy. It is a real tragedy 
that King Alexander, whose fine war record is well known and 
who possesses many of the qualities which go to the making 
of a great king, should have ventured into a blind alley from 
which it is now increasingly difficult for him to escape. Un- 
happily he has inherited the autocratic leanings of his maternal 
grandfather, King Nicholas of Montenegro, rather than the 
democratic sentiments of his own father King Peter: and in 
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recent years his appetite for personal government, his distrust 
of popular institutions have kept pace with a growing inability 
to brook criticism and a tendency to cold-shoulder politicians of 
outspoken or independent character. He has assumed a task 
which might prove too much even for a Joseph II, and he and 
his entourage not merely live in an age less favourable than 
Joseph’s for monarchical rule, but have shown a surprising lack 
of constructive power. The new Constitution is not only 
objectionable; it is amateur to the last degree, and we are left 
wondering at the mentality of those who could suppose that it 
could possibly impress European opinion for one moment. 
Hither the political intelligence of its framers must be mediocre, 
or they must be really quite indifferent to outside opinion, and 
this is difficult to believe in view of the urgent need for foreign 
loans to keep the regime from foundering. 

In conclusion, two points require special emphasis. Firstly, 
it is an entire misconception, perpetuated by certain interested 
foreign propaganda, to suppose that the present regime is a 
Pan-Serb conspiracy against Croat rights. The dispute between 
Belgrade and Zagreb is of course a very important factor in the 
situation, and one of the first tasks of a free regime will be 
to do justice to Croatia. But the Serbs have no less ground 
than the Croats for dissatisfaction with the present regime: for 
it is a direct denial of all those somewhat primitive, but none 
the less genuine, strivings after democratic government, which 
have characterised them in the century and a quarter since their 
uprising against the Turks. And if the dictatorship is over- 
thrown, it will be at the hands of the Serbs. 

Secondly—and this is fundamental—though this is a crisis of 
the state itself, and though the issue is nothing less than the 
actual form which the state is to assume—monarchy or republic, 
constitutional or personal government, centralism or federalism 
—there is no question of Jugoslavia breaking up. Jugoslav unity 
rests upon solid foundations and is a European necessity: it 
is likely to emerge from the present crisis stronger than ever, 
and with a new hope of real reconciliation with its Bulgar 


kinsmen. 
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HE ordinary foreign observer whose mental luggage labelled 

Spain consists of a few ready-made articles acquired from the 

history books or the newspapers may well be amazed at the 
changes embodied in the new Spanish Constitution. A country 
whose Monarchist sentiment was proverbial and whose allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic religion was taken for granted abroad as the 
paramount fact of the national life has, in the space of a few months, 
expelled and outlawed a King and eliminated the Church as a 
political factor. Women have acquired equal rights with men in 
respect of the franchise (the voting age being fixed at twenty- 
three), and divorce by mutual agreement of the parties or, subject 
to certain conditions, at the request of either is now the law of 
the land. And all this has been done, amid the acclamation of a 
majority of Spaniards, by those humdrum democratic processes of 
Parliamentary debate and majority voting which one had almost 
come to believe deserved the scorn of our latter-day authoritarians. 
What is more, a Republican Government, elected mainly as a 
protest against many years of arbitrary rule on the part of King 
or Dictator, has itself had no difficulty in obtaining from the Cortes 
approval of an emergency law for the Defence of the State more 
rigorous and more thoroughgoing than any that a Government 
under the Monarchy ever ventured to introduce. By this means—the 
measure was adopted shortly after the Cortes had voted the funda- 
mental Article 24 defining the relations of Church and State—a 
period of calm was assured for the Deputies to hammer out the 
remainder of the Constitution, and the way was cleared for the 
election of a President of the Republic and of a Chamber more 
faithfully reflecting party differences. 

Greatly daring, Sefior Azafia, the Prime Minister, who enjoys 
immense prestige because of the way in which he has bent the 
Army to the Republican will, has actually attempted, under cover 
of these emergency powers, to reform the Civil Service. Suddenly 
at the end of October he gave notice of a decree reducing personnel 
by fifty per cent., introducing a regulation working week of 
thirty-nine hours and requiring regular attendance. A subsidiary 
measure was passed prohibiting the holding of certain offices and 
posts at the same time. There was to be ample compensation for 
those who were to be ‘‘ axed ”’ (eighty centimos for every peseta of 
salary), as in the case of the disarmament measures, but imagine 
the consternation among the many black-coated who held official 
posts as sinecures while they attended to a variety of other occupa- 
tions! For your Spaniard, especially the ill-paid official class, has 
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always been a pluralist. And then, to cap everything, the right of 
Civil Servants to form themselves into a professional association 
was refused. 

Certain mitigations, in practice, of this draconian severity are to 
be expected, but the rule stands. It is by such constructive 
radicalism as this that ‘‘ the new Spain ”’? must be judged, not by 
the solemn indictment of ex-King Alfonso and his condemnation 
without a trial which has bulked so large in the news over here. 
One would say that Sefior Azafia and his Government are determined 
to convince the ordinary non-political middle-class Spaniard that 
Republicanism, contrary to the traditional view, is not synonymous 
with anarchy. I prefer to liken the Provisional Government in 
Spain charged with the prodigious task of re-orientation to other 
contemporary examples of “‘ constitutional dictatorship ’’ in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. As Professor Alfred Zimmern maintained 
recently in a lecture at Manchester College, Oxford, the hoary 
antithesis between “‘ order ”’ and “‘ liberty ’’ has to be seen to-day 
in a new light. The younger generation in every country (and the 
whole point about ‘“‘ the new Spain ’”’ is that its leaders are still 
comparatively young men), however progressive its sympathies, is 
foremost in calling for ‘‘ governments that will govern ’’ and for 
planning and control in the place of latsser-faire and licence, while 
many of their elders are still thinking exclusively in terms of 
““ philosophies of liberty.’? What does this prove? Simply that 
freedom is a thing of the spirit independent of the externals of 
governmental machinery. Not to be free but to feel free is the 
essential postulate of our twentieth-century civilisation. And by 
that test the Spanish nation as a whole has at last come into its 
own. 

Which is to say that you cannot judge the developments of the 
past few months in Spain by the accepted “‘ liberal ’’ criteria. The 
change is bigger and deeper than most foreign commentators are 
prepared to admit. Not unfairly did Sefior Fernando de los Rios 
assert during the preliminary discussion of the Constitution as a 
whole : 

Spain is called upon to give a lead to the rest of Europe by a 
Constitution that shall embody both power and _ liberty. 
Experience in America and Europe has shown that wherever the 
private economic forces are strong personal liberty is restricted, 


only when the economic forces are controlled and directed by the 
State will a true condition of liberty be possible for the 


individual. 
The doctrine is pure Laski, and it happens that the men at the 
head of the new Spain have sufficient intellectual power and force 
of character to practise what they preach. For that reason, now 
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that the lesson is being brought home to all of us, a distracted and 
well-nigh desperate humanity cannot do better than pay attention 
to what is happening in Spain. ‘The problem is first and last 
political : to organise the State so that it may be adequate for the 
new phase of the history of the Spanish people. It is necessary 
to say this because a good deal of uninformed criticism regarding 
the harsh treatment of the religious orders is, on that showing, 
wide of the mark. 

Two books that have recently appeared in England give the 
clue to much that is puzzling in Spain’s revolution. ‘The first,” 
a sketch of the last hundred and twenty years of Spanish history, 
reveals the persistency with which the people of the towns have 
striven to burst the shackles of medizvalism. As Mr. McCabe 
dryly remarks: ‘‘ It was not in England considered an impressive 
argument against Reform that the peasants did not desire it.’’ So 
far from being the ephemeral achievement of a minority of ‘“‘ in- 
tellectuals ’’ out of touch with the ordinary impulses of ‘‘ the man 
in the street,’ the extirpation of absolutist rule and the dis- 
establishment of the Church represent the culmination of a century 
of Liberalism. Four times during the nineteenth century the 
religious orders were suppressed or their property confiscated, and 
always the Church lent itself to political reaction in the shape 
of the Bourbon monarchy to recover its wealth and power. For 
that ‘‘ political’? mistake it is now paying the penalty. The other 
book} is that masterly discussion of the genesis of the democratic 
idea which Mr. Leonard Woolf has initiated in his monster-study 
of communal psychology. 

Behind the political facade which was all that the outsider could 
see of contemporary Spain there had been going on for years a 
psychological shift which was bound sooner or later to be reflected 
in a new political matrix. ‘The first shock to the nervous system 
was the Cuban disaster of 1898, the loss of Spain’s last remaining 
colony, and it is quite right to date from that event the country’s 
spiritual and economic resurgence. But some time had to elapse 
before the seed which was sown then could come to harvest. It 
needed another severe shock to the system for the new ‘‘ communal 
psychology ’’ to acquire form and substance. General Primo de 
Rivera, who typified the old world from which the nation was, 
dimly and semi-consciously, seeking to shake herself free, was all 
unwittingly the instrument of this historical process. Exactly 
as in eighteenth-century France, ‘‘ the people”’ clung tenaciously to 
the idea that the Monarchy which was the fount of all power ‘and 


* Spain in Revolt 1814-1931. By Joseph McCabe. John Lane. 
t After the Deluge. Vol. I. By Leonard Woolf. Hogarth Press. 
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blessings should be the instrument of transformation. It was only 
when each successive Bourbon showed himself unworthy of such 
hopes—Mr. McCabe’s book reminds us incidentally that every one 
of Spain’s sovereigns since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, except Alfonso XII, who died before he was thirty, was 
sent packing by an exasperated nation—that a mature popular 
judgment was pronounced for the Republic. And the delay, in 
this case, has been most salutary. Full credit must be given to 
the wise, temperate and cultured leaders of Spain’s revolution— 
affording the nearest approach so far to that government by 
historians for which Mr. Woolf goes bail—but the fact remains 
that they would not have been able to dismantle the old eighteenth- 
century State and erect in its place an efficient modern State unless 
the people as a whole were ready. Once again the percentage of 
illiteracy is shown to be a poor measure of a nation’s common 
_ sense and intelligence. 

The radical transformation which is now under way has to 
have—if Spain is to be true to herself—three main objects: to 
provide for an unimpeded flow of the nation’s bloodstream through 
the arteries of local autonomy ; to introduce such measures of social 
justice : land reform, monetary control and administrative equity, 
as may remove the discontents that everywhere invite the attention 
of Moscow ; and, most urgent of all, to establish on firm founda- 
tions the ‘‘ lay ’’’ State without doing violence to any activity of 
the spirit. In the light of this programme, what are the facts? 


The Constituent Cortes that was elected at the end of June may 
be said to have run true to form. It was made up of some 130 
Socialists, a slightly smaller number of Republicans of various 
shades, and a small group of Catholics and Regionalists. Not a 
single deputy was elected on the Alfonsist ticket—the Restoration 
issue simply does not arise—nor was there any Communist 
representation. If the new Spanish Constitution, on paper, leans 
rather more to the Left than prudence would seem to counsel, the 
fault lies with those conservative circles which made it a point 
of honour to boycott the elections when they realised that the 
cause of Monarchy was irretrievably lost. Faced by a Parliament 
in which the Socialists were a majority and which reflected 
unmistakably a nation’s resolve to consummate the breach with 
the old order, the Prime Minister, Sefior Alcala Zamora, made 
haste to bury the draft constitution that had been elaborated by 
a committee of lawyers headed by Sefior Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, 
Conservative Democrat—and Monarchist by conviction though 
sharing the common determination to have done with the House 
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of Bourbon—and to instruct a Parliamentary Committee to produce 
an alternative draft. He also made an attempt, which was 
unavailing, to persuade the Cortes of the necessity to elect there 
and then a President of the Republic. For though the Provisional 
Government was now confirmed by a popular vote it still remained 
as unconstitutional and devoid of legal authority as any of its pre- 
decessors in the past eight years. And the antecedents of its 
members made it at least doubtful whether it would be able to 
take the strain of constitution-building. 

In undertaking to stick together until the Constituent Cortes had 
done its job, indeed, the Alcala Zamora Government had set itself an 
impossible task. The Prime Minister himself, and the able Home 
Minister, Miguel Maura, were both ex-Monarchists and practising 
Catholics, while two at least of their colleagues were famous for 
their unremitting hostility to the Church. ‘That in itself, it is 
important for us to realise, was no bar, since all were united in 
demanding a liberal and progressive policy in harmony with 
popular feeling. The divergence of views, within the conception 
of Liberalism, was seen in the relative value attached to the 
individual and the State respectively. This is an aspect of the 
Spanish situation which is of more than local significance. For 
the speeches made by Spain’s political leaders in the debates on 
the Church question and the new structure of the State have been, 
as it were, a mirror reflecting the older traditional Liberalism and 
the new, the two leading, it was clear, to diametrically opposed 
results. 

Six months to the day from its inception the first Government 
of the Spanish Republic broke up, but not before Sefior Alcala 
Zamora had made a gallant and partially successful attempt to 
abate his fellow-countrymen’s anti-clerical zeal. Article 24 of 
the Constitution in its original form provided not merely for the 
disestablishment of the Church, which was a foregone conclusion, 
but also for expulsion of all the religious orders and confiscation 
of their property. It was in fact pure sectarianism taken over 
from France. And there was the strange spectacle of groups of 
Spanish women distributing leaflets and bills outside the Chamber 
not to the honour and glory of Catholic Spain, but inciting the 
Deputies to the most radical measures of Church expropriation. 

The case for disestablishment was presented in eminently fair 
and reasonable terms by Sefior Fernando de los Rios. Recognising 
that “our spiritual life is saturated with religious emotion,’’ he 
argued that the effect of separation of Church and State would 
actually be a spiritual strengthening ; and there are many knowing 
the retrograde condition of Roman Catholicism in Spain who would 
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agree with him. The special budget del Culto y Clero, from which 
some thirty-five thousand persons were drawing benefit, had since 
1861, the year of the Concordat, paid out the sum of three thousand 
million pesetas, which was about three times the amount of 
principal and interest that ‘‘ the Church ’’ could with any justice 
claim by way of indemnity for previous spoliation. On that score, 
therefore, there could be no objection, and it was only right that 
henceforth churches and convents should be endowed and main- 
tained by the faithful. The Government, he explained, did not 
propose to make an abrupt break, the usual subsidy should be 
“ progressively abandoned ’’ over a period of two years, to date 
from the complementary Statute on Church and State which was 
to be passed following upon the statement of principles in the 
Constitution. (In the event the Government has approved a 50 
per cent. reduction of all endowments straightaway and has ceased 
to appoint to benefices as they fall vacant.) ‘This speech enhanced 
the already considerable reputation of the Minister of Justice, a 
free-thinker who had earned the respect even of the Vatican in the 
prolonged negotiations that preceded the resignation of Cardinal 
Segura, the Primate. But it did not avail to stem the flood of 
recrimination. Anti-clerical bigotry was the dominant tone in the 
Chamber, encouraged by ugly manifestations that were reported 
from many a town and village. Sefior Alcalé Zamora made an 
eloquent plea for a ‘‘ formula of peace,’’ but he was listened to in 
stony silence. Whereupon it became known that he and his fellow- 
Catholic, Sefior Miguel Maura, intended to resign that night, 
since they could not be a party to such an infringement of freedom 
of conscience as was proposed in the text of the draft. There was, 
of course, no established procedure for replacing the Provisional 
Government, so that it looked as if the authority of the Cortes 
was to be fatally impaired. 

It was at this juncture that Sefior Azafia, the Minister of War, 
rose to speak. He insisted that the question at issue was not a 
religious one at all, they had only to recognise that henceforth 
the Church should be a private association like any other under 
the zegis of the State but enjoying no special protection, while with 
regard to the religious orders the need was for not an emotional 
but a realist policy. ‘‘ Spain,’”? he declared with a brutal frank- 
ness, ‘‘ has ceased to be a Catholic country.’”? There were the 
same reasons for such an assertion, he went on to argue, in the 
present year of grace as there had been for the title of Catholic 
Spain in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. At that time the 
social mould was indubitably Catholic, though there were a num- 
ber of free-thinkers who were considered beyond the pale and whose 
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conscience was trampled upon. ‘To-day the position was reversed, 
there were millions of Catholics in Spain, but, all the same, the 
dominant tone and the trend of Spanish culture was no longer 
religious in the Catholic sense. (It is interesting to recall that 
some fifteen years ago a Catholic paper, the Correo espamol, 
estimated that only one and a half million men were still practising 
Catholics, though five or six times as many women.) ‘That being 
so, Sefior Azafia went on, as a realist he could not admit that 
children should be taught in the schools according to doctrines 
which were at odds with the conditions of modern life, it was as 
if professors of science should continue to give instruction in 
pre-Copernican astronomy! ‘Therefore, though the charge might 
be made that the freedom of the Christian conscience was being 
violated, it was absolutely essential that the prohibition of 
ecclesiastics from engaging in industry and trade should also be 
extended to teaching. No realist, on the other hand, he continued, 
could favour a wholesale exclusion of religious communities ; 
monks and nuns wedded to the contemplative life or occupied in 
the confection of sweetmeats were hardly fair game for anti-clerical 
sharpshooters. He would have no compunction, however, in 
suppressing any association, religious or otherwise, likely to 
endanger the safety and stability of the State. The criterion, he 
did not mind admitting, must be temerosidad (apprehensiveness) 
—in other words not so much whether any specific religious order 
was subversive to the Republic as whether it was generally feared 
and believed to be so. Indeed, the visitor to Spain who moves in 
any but the most devout circles cannot but be struck by the fierce 
resentment that is reserved for the powerful and very wealthy 
Jesuit community. (The Jesuits are said to own one-third of the 
country’s wealth and to possess business interests totalling some 
sixty million pounds.) 

The foreigner is not in a position to say whether this casting 
of the Jesuits for the réle of the villain of the piece is entirely 
justified. At any rate, Sefior Azafia’s ‘‘ realism’’ expressed 
exactly what a majority of the Chamber felt to be necessary. A 
new formula was put forward providing for strict control of the 
religious orders but the expulsion only of any that took temporal 
vows other than the ordinary oath of allegiance to the State (by 
inference the Jesuits) or was a menace to the security of the State, 
and, despite determined resistance from the small Catholic group, 
the modified Article 24 was passed by the Cortes. Sefior Azafia, 
though belonging to only a minor group in the Chamber, had 
marked himself out as the man of the hour, and when the senior 
Minister, Sefior Lerroux, handed in the resignation of the whole 
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Government to the President of the Chamber, the latter at once 
called upon Sefior Azafia to take the helm. Foreign observers 
were duly impressed by this instant solution of the Spanish 
Republic’s first Ministerial crisis. 

I have dwelt at some length on the ‘‘ Church and State’? debate 
because it is by far the most significant episode under the new 
régime. And the decision with regard to the Jesuits is not likely 
to be reversed. By consenting to stand as President of the 
Republic, Sefior Alcal4 Zamora has already gone back on his 
intention of leading the Progressive party in a movement for 
reforming the Constitution in this particular, and although Sefior 
Maura is sticking to his guns, pointing out that the State cannot 
possibly find the funds for education of the 1,200,000 children that 
hitherto have been taught by ecclesiastics, the apathy of the 
conservative classes is such that he will not make much headway. 
Where their property is likely to be affected, on the other hand, 
he may succeed in arousing a formidable Opposition to the Left 
tendency of the first Cortes. 

It is true that the Constitution bears the imprint of Socialist 
thought. It includes a provision that natural sources of wealth 
belong to the nation, that public services may be nationalised and 
the State may intervene in the working and organisation of 
industry, where the interests of the national economy require it. 
As long as they were able to insert the thin end of the wedge with 
this principle of ‘‘ socialisation,’’ however—which indeed is 
accepted to-day by large numbers of Liberals—the Socialist 
leaders are not anxious for power. It says much for their high 
level of culture, and control over the rank and file, that they 
should refuse to hold office as soon as the Constitution and accom- 
panying Statutes are voted, and be content to continue their work 
of educating opinion, constituting, as it were, a reserve of strength 
for the young Republic. Their attitude is that the industrial and 
economic backwardness of the country imperatively demands a 
phase of development through bourgeois capitalism. 

There is, of course, also the question of expediency. As the 
sporadic disturbances during the summer made clear, the Republic 
has only served to accentuate the bitter rivalry for the allegiance 
of the masses between the (Socialist) General Union of Workers 
and Syndicalism redivivus, with its headquarters in Catalonia. 
The wilder and more anarchical elements of the latter had no 
difficulty in exploiting the economic distress in Andalusia, made 
more acute by the drought, not with any particular object in 
view but as a means of holding the new régime to ransom and 
weakening the Union’s position in the eyes of the workers. ‘The 
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Syndicalists are in a particularly strong position owing to their 
part in placing Colonel Macia in power as the spokesman of an 
independent Catalan Republic. When the question of the control 
of labour and employment came up in the Cortes the Socialist 
claim that this was essentially a matter for the Central Govern- 
ment was met by a firm non possumus on the part of the Catalan 
Deputies, and the deadlock was only resolved by a happy interven- 
tion of Sefior Alcala Zamora with the suggestion that though the 
legislation on labour matters must be uniform throughout the 
country, its application might well be left to the autonomous 
regions. 

For ‘‘ autonomous regions ’’’ there are to be, some day, some- 
how, with Catalonia naturally leading the way, and the fact that 
the door has been left open for this essentially Spanish develop- 
ment away from the French model of a unitary State is perhaps 
the most gratifying feature of the new régime. Everyone pre- 
dicted a grim struggle between partisans of the unitary and of 
the federal State structure, such as was a powerful factor in the 
disintegration of Spain’s First Republic. But although there are 
bound to be minor problems in this connection, moderation and 
common sense have strikingly prevailed, in Catalonia no less than 
in the Cortes. ‘‘ The Spanish Republic is an integral State of 
federative tendencies ’’—so runs the formula of definition in 
Chapter I of the Constitution, and it exactly fits the situation. 
Catalonia alone is ripe for any real measure of autonomy, and there 
is no question but that her Statute will be approved in Madrid with- 
out much trouble. The other Regions on the other hand, Galicia, 
Basque Provinces, Andalusia, and possibly the Eastern districts, 
Valencia, etc., will be given time to develop a robust natural 
constitution suitable to be reflected in a charter of regional 
autonomy. ‘he mere fact that it is possible to write an article 
about Spain to-day without setting ‘‘ the Catalan problem ”’ in 
the foreground is a measure of the magical transformation that has 
taken place in the Republic’s first nine months of life. 

While in most countries at the present time men’s energies are 
being consumed in a negative and vain national effort to repair 
the havoc wrought by nationalism, in Spain they are making 
history. It is easy enough to make the criticism that they are 
straying too far along the path of reaction from the old order. 
Sefior Estelrich, a Catalan Deputy and one of the most cultivated 
of leading Spaniards, has formulated the obvious criticism in say- 
ing, as he did the other day: ‘‘ We must have done with abstract 
language and the prejudices of dead history, we are still slaves 
of the theological mentality applied to politics, clinging to myths 
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like ‘ national sovereignty,’ raison d’état, etc.’? But since the 
majority of people in every country are victims of the same 
“theological mentality,’’ there is no warrant for us to sit in our 
glass houses and throw stones. With this reservation, namely 
that the fetish of the State is receiving perhaps an exaggerated 
deference, I should be disposed to endorse the judgment expressed 
by Mr. Sisley Huddleston after a visit to Spain in July, that 
““Spain is the one bright spot in Europe.’’ Students of the 
political process can see there growing up under their eyes the 
framework of a modern constitution which is something more than 
a simulacrum of democracy. Let us hope that the example will 
not be lost and that it may dispel once and for all any idea that 
intellectual ability and personal integrity are necessarily disadvant- 
ages in a politician. 
W. HorsFati CARTER. 
December 5th. 


EGYPT: CRISIS AND °CAPITULATION. 
: LTHOUGH Egypt is a country of great natural wealth, 


with a remarkable recuperative power, she is suffering 

very severely from the effects of the world economic crisis ; 
and is being further dragged down by the privileges to foreigners 
arising out of the Capitulations, which hang like a millstone round 
her neck. ‘The fact, however, that the Egyptians are at present 
confronted with a serious economic crisis of their own may prove 
to be to their advantage; for it seems that, in these days, crisis is 
an essential preliminary to salutary action. But one may well 
ask whether there is any advantage to be gained by letting the 
Egyptians shiver on the brink of national disaster before taking 
the necessary action to relieve them of unnecessary burdens—relics 
of the Middle Ages—which are entirely unjustified under the 
conditions prevailing in Egypt of the twentieth century, and have 
long been the greatest obstacle to Egyptian progress. 

The present slump in Egyptian cotton, due to over-production, 
the reaction of the prevailing world depression on the cotton 
markets of India, Russia and China, and the formidable increase 
in this year’s American cotton crop, has created a serious situation 
for all sections of the Egyptian people. Not only are proprietors 
and peasants suffering severely from the low prices obtained for 
Egypt’s main source of wealth, but lack of money in the country 
is also hitting merchants and traders, and has become a matter 
of serious embarrassment to the Egyptian Government. Also, as 
the cotton slump is accompanied by a consequent fall in the value 
of land, the situation is doubly serious for both Government and 
people. With the fall in cotton prices, land values fell from 
£.E.200 per acre to £.E.60-70, and those who had borrowed from 
the banks were unable to pay their instalments and interest. It 
has been customary to advance up to one-half of the value of land, 
but with land values reduced by more than one-half the banks 
have been selling at a loss while proprietors have been losing 
heavily. As this economic evil rapidly assumed large propor- 
tions, the time soon arrived when Government intervention became 
necessary. Nahas Pasha used half the nation’s reserve capital 
to buy up a vast supply of cotton at higher than market price. 
The result of this foolish policy was merely to depress still further 
the price of cotton, and at the same time seriously to compromise 
the prospects of the national budget; and, as these wholesale 
purchases were made at a time when the cotton was in the hands 
of speculators, there was no benefit whatever to the fellahin who 
were the chief sufferers. 


The Government of Sidky Pasha, on the other hand, is wisely 
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attempting to mitigate the cotton as well as the land problem by 
the formation of a new Agricultural Bank with two million pounds 
capital, half subscribed by the Government and half by the banks 
and other similar institutions. The object of this new bank is 
to meet such financial and agricultural needs as cannot at present 
be satisfied by the financial institutions already existing in the 
country. The bank supplies agricultural credits, and deals chiefly 
with advances for cultivation and crops; advances on the 
crops themselves; the sale of seed and manure to cultivators; 
and long-term loans for the purchase of agricultural machinery 
and live stock, and for the improvement of agricultural land by 
the construction of canals and drains. In all but exceptional 
cases such loans are limited to small proprietors, groups of small 
proprietors or co-operative societies, in order to encourage their 
formation and development; but the most important feature of 
this policy is the measures taken to prevent the dispossession of 
proprietors. In order to meet this threatening calamity, Sidky 
Pasha has entrusted the Agricultural Bank with the task of 
watching all developments in land transactions and, where 
necessary, to intervene on behalf of the proprietors. For this 
purpose the Government have allocated about £.E.2,000,000 from 
the General Reserve, so that the Bank may in special cases take 
the place of creditors who threaten the maintenance of ownership 
in the hands of the cultivators. By this means the banks are 
safeguarded, while the proprietors are enabled to wait for a rise 
in cotton and land values. But, in order to safeguard the Govern- 
ment and the Agricultural Bank from possible heavy losses 
arising out of this generous policy, the greatest care has to be 
exercised in selecting cases for intervention, while the value of 
land for cultivation and the integrity of proprietors call for serious 
investigation. 

As result of the foregoing situation the question of balancing 
the Budget is again causing serious anxiety to the Prime Minister. 
Last year Sidky Pasha succeeded in showing a small surplus by 
means of a skilfully devised economy campaign penetrating into 
every corner of the Government service together with an increase 
in the import duties. Fortunately, the increase in the customs 
revenue has been maintained (estimated this year at 14 millions 
compared with 13 millions last year), due chiefly to the restoration 
of purchases from abroad after the lull caused by large purchases 
in anticipation of the increased duties. But this is a compara- 
tively small proportion of the revenue required ; and unless Sidky 
Pasha is to rely on indirect taxation and economy of expenditure 
for the balancing of the 1932-3 Budget, it looks as if the present 
economic distress will necessitate some radical change in the fiscal 
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conditions of Egypt. Increased revenue from direct taxation is 
impossible, as the only taxes of this nature are the land tax and 
the house tax, payable by Egyptians and foreigners alike, and 
the former has already reached a rate which cannot be increased 
without seriously affecting the country’s primary source of wealth. 
Any other form of direct taxation, such as income tax, is still 
out of the question owing to the Capitulations by which no direct 
tax can be imposed on foreigners without the consent of all the 
Capitulatory Powers. Indeed, the liability of foreigners to pay 
even the taxes above mentioned was only approved by all the 
Powers after three years’ protracted negotiations. 

At present foreigners in Egypt pay the customs dues, house 
and land taxes, and the municipal dues in Alexandria; but the 
foreigners in question are neither landowners, nor do they often 
invest their money in land or house property. ‘The consequence 
is that most foreigners pay no taxes at all except the customs 
dues; and the great merchants, bankers, heads of industry and 
wealthy shareholders pay nothing to the Egyptian Treasury 
although they share all the advantages of the administration. It 
is no exaggeration to say that it is possible for a foreign resident 
in Egypt to be a wealthy man all his life and to die a millionaire, 
and yet neither during his life nor at his death to contribute one 
single piastre towards the administration whose protection has 
safeguarded his wealth for him and his heirs. Hence the revenues 
of the Egyptian Government are derived, apart from the customs 
dues, mainly from the land tax, which means that it is chiefly the 
fellah who is paying for the upkeep of the state. It has constantly 
been urged that fiscal reform should be introduced, whereby some 
form of revenue tax could be established and paid by Egyptians 
and foreigners alike, so that the land tax could be reduced at 
least for the smaller proprietors; but the introduction of such a 
tax on foreigners would involve negotiation with eleven Powers, 
and the dissent of one of them, with or without reason, would be 
quite sufficient to wreck the whole project. Yet in view of the 
present economic distress in the country, and the consequent 
difficulty in finding means to balance the forthcoming Budget, it 
looks as if the Egyptian Government will be compelled to seek 
negotiations with the Powers for a direct tax on the foreign com- 
munities, which form by far the greater part of the commercial 
and industrial population. Although these communities have 
greatly contributed to the progress and prosperity of Egypt, there 
is no justifiable reason why they should not also contribute to 
the financial security of the country which has provided them 
with the opportunity and means of accumulating wealth. Mean- 
while economy and indirect taxation are the only means at present 
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available for balancing the Budget. Sidky Pasha can be relied 
upon from the economy standpoint, while he has already taken 
measures to impose duties on foreign flour, fruit, vegetables and 
sugar which, besides being sources of revenue, are to some extent 
compensating the fellahin for their losses in cotton. ‘The area 
of land under water-melon is twice what it was last year, a stimulus 
has been given to wheat growing as a substitute for cotton, and 
the duty on foreign sugar has brought prosperity to the fellahin 
of Upper Egypt as well as to tens of thousands of workers in the 
sugar factories. But as long as the Egyptian Government is 
crippled in its powers of taxation by privileges to foreigners, 
which in justice limits the extent to which Egyptians can be taxed, 
the country is not in a position adequately to deal with the 
formidable situation with which it is confronted. The Egyptians 
have patiently borne this burden of injustice long beyond the time 
when these privileges became obsolete and unjustifiable; but now 
the critical hour has struck when the effects of the world economic 
crisis demand that relief should be applied without delay, so that 
Egypt may enjoy the freedom of other independent nations to 
overcome her economic difficulties by the ordinary recognised fiscal 
methods. What would have been the position of Mr. (now Lord) 
Snowden in September last, if he had been forced to balance his 
Emergency Budget without resorting to direct taxation? 

Egypt is to-day the only remaining country in the world to be 
hampered by such restrictive bonds. Japan, Turkey,* Persia, 
China, Siam and other countries which once laboured under similar 
disadvantages have all been relieved of their burdens. There was 
even a time during the Middle Ages when foreigners in England 
enjoyed privileges of trade, as well as immunity from taxation 
and from the local law of the land. When, however, England 
further developed her national sense and began to resent such 
interference, the Livery Companies and the merchant adventurers 
of the Chartered Companies gradually assumed the responsibility 
for trade in succession to the privileged Hanseatic merchants and 
Lombard bankers. During the fourteenth century there was a 
strong feeling in this country against foreigners, who were under 
the special protection of the Crown and enjoyed such privileges 
as to enable them to conduct almost the entire foreign trade of 
the country, and such is the position in Egypt to-day. : 

The Capitulations are derived from charters of immunity 
granted in ancient times by the Turkish Sultans to the subjects 
of Christian Powers established in or trading with the Ottoman 


i i War; but 
* Turkey renounced the Capitulations at the outbreak of the Great ; 
in Boa. which then ceased to form part of the Ottoman Hmpire, these 


privileges continued. 
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Empire, including Egypt. At that time no Christian could enter 
Moslem territory without special permission, which could only be 
granted for a few months; and if anyone holding such a permit 
overstayed the allotted Bae he lost his nationality and became a 
local subject liable to all taxes. Private international law did not 
then exist in the Ottoman Empire, foreign law was unknown, 
and no state took any legal account of foreigners. Hence the 
privileges of the early Capitulations were essential to commerce, 
and were certainly beneficial to those who granted them as well 
as to the foreign merchants. “The more important of these 
privileges were the right to enter and leave Ottoman territory ; 
to reside or travel therein and freely to conduct business without 
incurring liability to taxation other than customs dues; the free 
exercise of religion; and the right of a foreign resident or 
traveller to be subject to the laws of his own country. A logical 
outcome of these privileges was the appointment of foreign consuls, 
whose powers were gradually extended as small bands of traders 
developed into large resident communities enjoying almost com- 
plete immunity from local justice, legislation and taxation, and 
practically constituting states within a state. Then, as the power 
of the Ottoman Empire grew weaker and that of the Christian 
Powers became stronger, these privileges developed into rights, 
and in Egypt they were exploited to suit the convenience of 
unscrupulous foreigners and to safeguard the deeds of criminal 
Europeans. Whereas the Capitulations were originally intended 
to protect the interests of the European communities against the 
despotic power of Oriental rule, they eventually became a ready 
means by which foreign governments could interfere with Egyptian 
administration, and by which criminals could escape the attentions 
of the Egyptian police. If these relics of a bygone age served a 
useful purpose before Mehemet Ali became the founder of Modern 
Egypt, they have since steadily decreased in utility and increased 
in their capacity to obstruct the prosperity and progress of the 
Egyptian people. 

Although immunity from taxation is the feature of the 
Capitulations with which this article is chiefly concerned, there 
are others which equally well disclose the nature of these privi- 
leges, and of the almost unbelievable way in which they have 
been, and still are, exploited. The Egyptian Government must 
obtain the consent of all the Capitulatory Powers before promul- 
gating legislation applicable to foreigners; and there are certain 
offences, such as the adulteration of foodstuffs so as to make them 
injurious, which are punishable by three or four years’ hard labour 
if committed by Egyptians, but which are only regarded as simple 
contraventions, punishable by a fine of £.E.1 or seven days’ 
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imprisonment, if committed by foreigners. In the case of criminal 
offences, foreigners are subject only to the jurisdiction of Consular 
Courts, which apply their own national laws. As each of these 
Courts has its own code, its own procedure, and its own laws of 
evidence, there is little consistency in the justice administered, 
Slving rise to outrageous scandals. About three years ago a Cairo 
merchant was murdered at his home, in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of the capital. Three ruffians, one Egyptian and two 
foreigners, were found guilty of this crime. Three distinct inquiries 
were conducted, one by the Egyptian police and the Egyptian Par- 
quet, the second by the Italian Consular Court, and the third by the 
Greek Consular Court, at each of which witnesses were heard. Then 
additional inquiries were conducted by the legal authorities in Athens 
and Rome respectively. As a result of all this, the Egyptian, 
who was not the chief offender, was condemned to death and 
hanged less than six months after the crime had been committed. 
The other two men, who were tried in Egypt by their Consular 
Courts and finally appealed, one to Athens and the other to Rome, 
only got penal servitude; and this miscarriage of justice caused 
great resentment throughout Egypt. Another injustice les in 
foreign immunity from police action. The Egyptian police cannot 
violate the domicile of a foreigner except in the presence of a 
delegate of his Consul, which leads to grave abuses.* Among the 
foreign communities in large towns like Alexandria, there are 
always a number of natives who succeed in acquiring the same 
rights of protection as those enjoyed by genuine residents of 
foreign nationality, and amongst these are to be found undesirable 
Levantines who use the Capitulations to defeat the law of the land 
and to escape punishment. They lend their foreign names to 
their Egyptian collaborators, who also shelter themselves behind 
privileges to which they have no possible right, so that opium 
dens, brothels, and kindred institutions often thrive with 
impunity, not only under foreign management, but even to the 
profit of Egyptians themselves. And when police action is taken, 
the formalities are so many and the time taken to comply with 
them is so long that the delinquents have ‘“‘ cleared ’’ long before 
the Consular procession arrives. 

But one of the gravest abuses of the capitulatory privileges lies 
in the fact that foreign criminals are not only tried in special 
courts but are imprisoned in special departments of the prisons, 
where they enjoy much greater comfort than their Egyptian 
fellow-prisoners, regardless of the fact that in many cases these 
delinquents belong to races considerably less civilised than the 
people of Egypt. If these foreign prisoners were British, French, 


* The same applies to foreign ships in Egyptian ports. 
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Italian or Greek, this inequality of treatment might be understand- 
able, but when those in question are often Algerians, Senegalese, 
Maltese, Tripolitans or Somalis, all enjoying the privileges of 
British, French or Italian subjects, it is difficult to find words 
strong enough to describe the injustice and harm done. Although 
but a meagre account of the evils of the capitulatory régime in 
Egypt, the foregoing examples show some of the results of the 
system to which the taxation privilege belongs, and strengthen 
the arguments in favour of radical modification with a view to 
total abolition in due course. 

Initiative in this matter must lie with the British Government, 
which has already recognised ‘‘ that the capitulatory régime now 
existing in Egypt is no longer in accordance with the spirit of 
the times and with the present state of Egypt.’’ In a Note 
addressed to the Egyptian Prime Minister by the British Foreign 
Secretary in August 1929, Mr. Henderson used the following 
words: ‘‘I recognise that the conditions in which the Capitula- 
tions are at present applied as regards the power of the Egyptian 
Government to legislate for or to impose taxation on foreigners 
are no longer consistent with modern conditions.’’ ‘These senti- 
ments were expressed in and in connection with proposals for an 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement, but one may well ask whether, in 
view of the grave economic difficulties in Egypt to-day, it is 
necessary to wait for the conclusion of a treaty before giving effect 
to this principle of policy, at any rate in so far as the application 
of Egyptian legislation, including fiscal legislation to foreigners, 
is concerned. Proposals on this subject have already been drafted 
by Mr. Henderson, and it only remains for Sir John Simon to 
confirm or amend them, in collaboration with the Egyptian 
Government, before approaching the Capitulatory Powers.* It may 
be argued that the time taken to obtain the consent of the Powers 
will be so long that this should not be relied upon as a means of 
balancing the 1932-3 Budget. ‘The only answer to this argument 
is that the sooner Egypt is relieved of this taxation anomaly the 
sooner will she overcome her economic difficulties; and, if time 
is necessary to obtain the consent of the Powers, there is all the 
more reason for treating the matter as urgent. The British 
Government would, by such action taken now, prepare the way 
for future treaty negotiations in favourable circumstances; and 
would have the support of the leading and more far-sighted foreign 
residents in Egypt, who realise that these privileges are not only 
unnecessary but actually contrary to their true interests. 

E. W. Po_son NEWMAN. 


* Egypt No. 1 (1929). Cmd. 3376. 
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* AM so sorry you have dressed,” said the Roman lady with 
whom we were dining. ‘I rang up to tell you not to, but they 
said you had dressed already, so there was nothing more to 

be done.” With admirable tact the Roman manservant in the 

house v.here I was a guest, knowing that I had gone up early to 
change, had refrained from delivering the telephone message, for 
fear that I might put myself to the trouble of changing back 
again; so here I was at 8.30 in black tails and white tie sitting 
down to dinner in the middle of Rome, a stone’s throw from the 

Tiber and five minutes’ walk from the Corso. For my own part 

I was pleased to find myself sitting at this hour in these clothes 

in this place; because I hoped before dawn to find myself in other 

clothes with the breadth of the Campagna between Rome and me. 

For I was not going to waste my last night in Rome. I was going to 

walk out of the city into the wide world aieng the Via Appia Antica. 

What had put this notign ‘into my head’? ..The attractions of 
the Via Appia were ‘yarious, and mostly ‘sentimental. The 
strongest and most shgeriy sentimental of them al} was the trivial 
fact that I had once made-this selfsame pilgrimage nearly twenty 
years before, when I was Jittle’ more -than, half my present age. 

On my first visit to Rome, it was the first thing that I had done; 

and my present visit would seem somehow incomplete if I came 

and went without repeating the experience. I remembered vividly 
how from the dome of St. Peter’s I had looked across the 

Campagna to the Alban Hills, and had seen the Via Appia mount- 

ing their shoulder to disappear over the sky-line. From that 

instant I could not rest until I had measured the distance with 
my own feet. In my impetuous youth I descended from the dome 
and took the road straight away. By evening I was at Nemi, 
hungry and thirsty and footsore but feeling well rewarded for my 
pains. I was not and am not ashamed of this sentimentality, for 
the Via Appia is a fit subject for sentiment, if ever there was one. 

It stirs one’s feelings by its mere lay-out; it is the ideal of what 

a Roman road should be: it runs as straight as a die. And then 

one’s mind’s eye calls up, one after another, the figures of legend 

and history whose feet have followed that undeviating line—some 
going out from Rome to make the destinies of the world, others 
coming up to Rome from the ends of the earth, to find their own 
destinies there, and perhaps to make new destinies for Rome 
herself which would have astonished the men who built the Roman 
roads and governed the Roman Empire. 

From Rome along this road there had gone forth army after 
army and conqueror after conqueror. The first stretch that one 
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can see from the Dome of St. Peter’s calls up the parochial wars 
of the early Republic. But the gazer knows well that, as soon as 
he mounts that shoulder of the Alban Hills, he will see a further 
section of the road running on, as straight as ever, towards 
another horizon. He will see it breasting its way across the 
Pomptine marshes and turning the corner of the Volscian Moun- 
tains at Terracina, to sweep on from the Tyrrhene Sea to the 
Adriatic and from the Adriatic to the Dardanelles and from the 
Dardanelles to Syria, until the waters of the Euphrates and the 
arrows of the Parthians bring the legions to a halt at last. 

And then there were those unearthly conquerors who trod, from 
Syria to Rome, the road which Gallio and his contemptuous 
countrymen had made for them: Paul treading the Appia under 
escort to appeal to Cesar and to preach to the Roman people and 
to meet his death outside the walls; and Peter, coming first to 
spy out the land, and then returning that momentous second time 
to die in Rome and so to:become her presiding genius thereafter— 
a greater than Cesar, ‘agreater than Romulus. Peter’s character 
comes out so clearly in the Gospels that in his case it would be 
difficult for legend to strike a false note; ‘and certainly the legend 
of Quo Vadis? rings’ true. The shrine‘with the two Latin words 
over the door still marks the lexendary ‘spot on the Appia where 
the Prince of the Apostles; striving once again to escape his 
destiny, met his Lord and asked his question and turned back, 
just in time, to redeem in Rome the failure for which he had once 
wept so bitterly in Jerusalem at cock-crow. .. . 

Could that be rain? The scirocco had been blowing for the last 
two days, yet they told me that in this season it could hardly 
bring rain any longer. Was I to be cheated out of my pilgrimage 
on this last night? Had the cloud-blanket, rising from African 
seas, blotted out the full moon for which I had been waiting? No, 
it was a false alarm ; it was nothing but the three fountains playing 
down there in the courtyard. As we came out from the dining-room 
on to the terrace, the moonlight flooded over us and we saw the 
spray from the fountains glistening and shimmering far below. In 
an hour my own feet would be on the Via Appia again, after 
2 ante 

At midnight I jumped down from the tram—the Circolare 
Destra—as it paused at the foot of the San Gregorio steps, and 
took the turning for the Porta San Sebastiano. I confess to a 
slight anticipatory nervousness ; for this thoroughfare, which must 
have been the Edgware Road and Kilburn High Street of Ancient 
Rome at the time when Caracalla built his stupendous public 
baths, runs through the most beautiful and most desolate quarter 
of the modern city: a region of gardens and vineyards, which 
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make an oasis of green among the tenements, when one looks out 
southward nowadays from the Villa Celimontana. I hoped that 
none of my fellow-passengers on the tram had divined my inten- 
tions when I jumped down, and had decided to follow me. I found 
myself looking back over my shoulder as the road turned a corner 
and ran on between high walls, which threw deep shadows in 
weird contrast to the brilliant moonlight. But no, I was the 
only traveller on the road at this time of night; and indeed I knew 
at the time, in the back of my mind, that I had no cause for 
alarm; for during the last day or two I had taken the precaution 
of mentioning my intended nocturnal journey casually to several 
old inhabitants of the city, and none of them had warned me of 
danger. ‘‘ Be sure to take your passport,’’ they had said, ‘‘ or 
you may be turned back by the police’’; but none of them had 
suggested that I might meet undesirable characters on the way. 
This was good presumptive evidence that, times had changed since 
the not very remote age when the Campagna was given over to 
brigands whose numbers were only kept down by the paucity of 
rash and rich travellers and by the multitude of malarial 
mosquitoes. As a matter of fact, I encountered neither brigand 
nor gendarme from first to last, and had no occasion either 
to explain my identity with my’ passport or to defend my purse 
with my walking-stick. 

And now the well-remembered landmarks were flitting past me 
in the moonlight, like shadows in a dream. ‘That vault on the left 
was the tomb of the Scipios; and here I am marching between the 
barbicans that flank the city-gate; and now, as I tramp under 
the railway-bridge, I leave the last wrack of the workaday world 
behind and pass out along the magic road into the world of 

memory and legend. As I sight Quo Vadis? Church I half expect 
a supernatural challenge and feel it strange to be passed unheeded 
by a squad of belated bicyclists pedalling Romeward in the moon- 
lit night. And here, beyond the turning to the Catacombs, is the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella topping the rise ahead; and here the 
lamp-posts come to an end, and here the macadam. IJ am walking 
softly now in the dust of a country lane. Dust rising from my 
footsteps in the small hours, to be irradiated by the moonlight 
in the air: where was it that I walked once before in some such 
luminous pillar of cloud? That was not in a plain but in a valley— 
a hollow sinister defile, with a Greek army retreating in column 
of route from a battlefield of which the Turks remained masters. 
But here, on the Campagna to-night, the dusty moonlit air is 
smelling not of gunpowder and sweat but of the new-mown hay 
which lies on the green edges of the track and on the surrounding 
Campagna, which seems to stretch away and away. 
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And now the scene changes again as we enter “‘the zone of the 
tombs.” Great shapeless cones of brick and rubble rise out of 
the dust-haze one after another. In two parallel rows they flank 
the Appia as far as I can see ahead. Their marble casings have 
been removed long ago by the spoilers; but here and there the 
modern archzeologist’s belated piety has recovered and re-erected 
the torso of a rubble-buried marble statue. So, once more, here 
and there a sepulture is guarded by the graven image of its 
occupant. How weirdly the marble figures gleam in the moon- 
light—headless and armless, yet not without some interplay of 
light and shadow on the folds of their well-worn drapery. Are 
they disconsolate—these hard-boiled Roman tax-farmers and con- 
tractors—to find, on seeing the light again after some fifteen 
hundred years, that the traffic from Antioch and Byzantium no 
longer passes their way? Do they take it amiss that the monu- 
ments which they had planted on this choice frontage, with 
‘money no object,’? now strike not a spark of interest in the 
imagination of the yokel who drives his hay-waggon between 
their crowded ranks? Or are they rather relieved that their 
modern double does not frequent the Appia Antica in his motor-car 
in order to jeer at their dilapidated splendours, as they, in their 
day, used to jeer, no doubt, at the ruins of Carthage and Corinth? 
Great Cesar, has one of them actually caught up with the times? 
For strains of jazz music fall on my ears from somewhere ahead, 
and there, under that portly statue of a Roman wholesale pork 
butcher, stands parked the car from which the gramophone record 
is blaring out. The illusion persists for a moment, so well do the 
statue and the motor-car and the gramophone accord with one 
another ; so incongruous are they, each and all, with the light of 
the moon and the scent of the hay. 

As the horrid music dies away and the staring headlights grow 
dim, my feet suddenly strike a hard surface. They have struck 
the Roman basalt paving, deep-grooved by Roman ruts, which 
in this secluded section of the Appia has never been removed or 
‘““made over.’”? On this surface that blessed car cannot follow me, 
no, not even if it is in truth a ghostly counterfeit of tin chassis 
and rubber tyre. The way is barred for it by a magic barrier— 
by the swathes of hay that here break, one beyond the other, 
across the basalt pavement, like waves lapping over a boulder- 
floored beach. As the swathes deepen the paving-stones are finally 
submerged and lost. Shall I be lost too and benighted on this 
last stage of my journey? For an hour past the light has been 
failing as the moon has been sinking lower. But, at the moment 
when the moon touches the horizon on my right, the first glimmer 
of dawn shows above Frascati in the opposite quarter of the sky; 
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and at the same instant the voice of the countryside changes. The 
chorus of the frogs stops dead, and the chorus of the larks succeeds 
it. In this enchanted atmosphere, I seem to be immune from 
footsoreness or fatigue as I race the sunrise up the slopes of 
the extinct volcano whose crater now holds the Alban Lake. The 
race is won and the journey over when I stand on the western lip 
of the brim, below the dome of Castel Gandolfo, and watch the sun 
burst into the open sky above the peak of Monte Cavo, unchecked 
in his course by the arduous leap which he has just made over 
the Appennines. .. . 

As I sat crumpled up in the first morning tram that would take 
me back to Rome from Albano, I observed that the wilderness 
which I had crossed the night before was all desecrated in broad 
daylight by the works of Man. Between the villa-residences of 
Frascati and the tenements that now mask the Lateran, the face 
of the Campagna is disfigured to-day by airports and wireless- 
stations and racecourses. What meant these diurnal portents of 
vulgar blatant life which had been invisible in the moonlight? 
Did they signify that History moves in some vast Hindu cycle? 
Would this sordid modern world turn to dust like the sordid 
ancient world and, turning, leave an unearthly beauty behind it, 
a beauty like the rainbow-hued discolorations with which Time 
has redeemed the cheapness of that prosaic Roman commercial 
glassware? Would the hay-swathes one day re-bury the Great 
North Road and a new Faith issue from catacombs beneath the 
ruins of Hendon and Barnet? ‘‘ Out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.’? But my mind 
recoiled from the mental vistas that opened here before it. I 
had seen and thought enough for a night and a day. When the 
tram came to a standstill at its Roman terminus, I only knew that 
I was tired at last. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


WOMEN AND THE SERVICE OF THE 
ENE 


I 

HEN we stand back from familiar things, and see them 

with fresh eyes, sub specie novitatis, we are apt to 

experience a surprise—and then to learn a lesson. One 
of the familiar things in the life of most of us is that an English- 
woman should go overseas with her husband, to Ceylon or Trinidad 
or British Guiana, to Bagdad or Singapore or Hong Kong, to share 
his life and to be by his side in his work. It is a familiar thing; 
but when you think of it, it is a thing for wonder and admiration. 
She pays a heavy price. Children are born: the time comes for 
the children to ‘‘ go home’’; and then she either follows the 
children and loses her husband, or stays with her husband and 
loses her children. But she pays the price quietly; and we take 
the payment for granted. ‘That is one side of the matter; and it 
has its sadness. But there is also another; and that has its sad- 
ness too. It is the Englishwoman living overseas with her husband 
who is one of the barriers—subtly, unconsciously, but all the more 
powerfully—to ready understanding and easy sympathy between 
the Englishmen who work abroad and the people of the land in 
which they work. 

The fault lies with the man rather than with the woman. 
Englishmen, more than Frenchmen or Spaniards or Italians, have 
a strong sense of something which they call ‘‘ race.’? Race is a 
sadly abused word, which is only safe when it is used by an 
anthropologist—and not even always then. But we are prone to 
use it: we cherish an ideal of race purity; we hold to an ideal of 
uncontaminated whiteness. We do not always keep our faith, but 
we keep it tolerably well; and there is wisdom and moral prudence 
about it if we keep it as a control on ourselves. But we extend 
it; and we make it a sort of control on our women-folk. Starting 
with an idea of chivalry, which is not necessarily the highest 
tribute to them, we desire to keep them fenced and protected : 
we want them to live the English life, with all its amenities and 
sanctities, apart from the outer world. Here again there is wisdom 
and practical sense—if the thing is done within measure. Tropical 
climates are not temperate climates; and the position of women in 
the life of the East cannot be the position of women in the life of the 
West. But an enclave of English social life and secluded English 
womanhood may be an exotic thing; and if conservatories are 
useful for plants, they are not necessarily useful for human beings. 

On the top of this comes the action of the Englishwomen them- 
selves. Women have a gift for creating ‘“‘ society,’’ with its 
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gatherings, its rules, its round of activities, its codes. The active 
genius of Englishwomen has been busy in this way. Wherever 
they have settled, they have organised a whole system of social 
life, partly for themselves, but mainly for the leisure hours of 
their men. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has described it: the pens of 
many writers have been busy upon it. To adorn a life of exile 
(if indeed it be exile, for that is the question) is an inevitable 
impulse ; and it would be absurd to cast stones at an impulse which 
has its sad side as well as its gay. But the more the impulse 
works, the more it accentuates the tendency towards an enclave. 
The development of social life is also the development of social 
distinctions. Women, who are the great creators of social etiquette, 
may also be the creators of social barriers. Their society-forming 
instinct, operating under conditions and within limits largely fixed 
by men, may be a danger as well as a grace. 

It would be absurd to contend that work must engulf life. No 
man can do his best work unless he has a quiet garden into which 
he can retreat for rest and recreation. A wife, in the very passion 
of her devotion, is anxious to make such a garden for her husband. 
But a communal garden—and a communal garden with rails round 
it—is conspicuous. And a conspicuous “‘ Society,’’ even in its 
own country, is not an asset to social peace. It is a grave question 
whether we ought to export it with us when we go abroad. 
““ Society ’’ is always a little unnatural; and when it is exported, 
it becomes a little more unnatural, even for ourselves. Playing 
our social parts under other skies, we may play them a little 
hectically. If we become a little more unnatural, even for our- 
selves, we may seem entirely unnatural to others. 

In day-dreams one may imagine an Indian service (but the 
problem is not only Indian) on the model of the old Templars or 
Hospitallers—a company under a vow, living a monastic life. 
That is beyond the compass of human nature; and it might be 
inhuman. In day-dreams, again, one may imagine a competitive 
selection of the women who can go abroad into the Empire, as 
one has a competitive selection of the men; or at any rate one may 
dream of a year’s probationary training for the women, correspond- 
ing to the men’s probation. That, again, is a foolish dream ; for 
natural selection will have its own way, and a wife who duplicates 
her husband, or is made to imitate his training and interests, may 
be the worse wife. There is no heroic (or rather, sham-heroic) 
remedy to be found in the shape of some new sort of institution. 
Sparta is with us; and we must simply adorn Sparta. As Aristotle 
says when he criticises Plato’s heroic remedies, the real way of 
improvement is to leave institutions alone, and to get ‘‘ the right 
philosophy and customs ”’ to work. 
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It is this matter of ‘‘ philosophy and customs ’’ which Miss 
Freya Stark discusses in the pages which follow. We discussed 
the matter together in an Italian hill-town last autumn; and she 
has set down, in the light of her experiences in the East, the 
thoughts which have come to her mind. I subscribe readily and 
entirely to what she says. I am sure that women will readily 
embrace a new “‘ philosophy,’’ and gladly alter old “‘ customs,” 
if we men will only cease from our masculine refrain : 


‘There are some things 
Which are not done. 


It is the habit, and the pride, of the English wife at home to 
do social work (in another sense of the word “‘social’’) during 
the working-day of her husband. Such work counts more, for 
thousands of wives, than any sort of social round. ‘There is 
nothing high-brow or goody-goody about such work. Any woman 
with an active mind and a warm heart must necessarily wish to 
be about some real and genuine business of activity. Indeed it is 
already on record that such work is afoot in the East. It will 
go further—if only men will drop some masculine taboos, and 
cease to regard women as either coquettes ‘“‘ for hours of rest ”’ 
or nurses for those sad occasions when ‘“‘ anguish wrings the brow.’’ 
Woman is the companion and fellow-worker rather than the 
coquette or the nurse—though she will always remain the nurse 
(and perhaps the coquette) whenever and wherever there is need. 
She has an instinct for social work as well as the social round; 
and provided that social work is not allowed to become merely one 
of the fashions of the social round, and has no touch or taint of 
patronage, it will be a genuine liberation of the gifts and capacities 
of the Englishwoman serving the Empire abroad. Nor will it 
only be her liberation. It will be a new and singularly effective 
way of conciliation and sympathy between the English stock and 
the native peoples. When women understand one another, the 
battle is won, and the way is easy for men. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


If 


When Disraeli discovered the British Empire, it was so large 
and strong and unassailable that it overshadowed the acquiescent 
world with no effort of its own, with no tightening of the muscles 
as it were—self-conscious indeed, but with the careless, assured 
absence of organisation that came from its security. This static 
prosperity is no more. The ideas that underlay it have altered, 
and outward forms, following in their clumsy dangerous way, are 
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altering also. The whole thing moves, like a stream of lava rolling 
slowly under its half-coagulated crust: the heaving, wrinkled 
surface threatens at any moment to crack and break : our experts 
surround it anxiously: put up here a dyke, there smooth away 
an obstacle : watch where the crust appears most thin and agitated : 
in fact do all they can. That it should move—that at any rate 
it does so—is now obvious to all: to keep it from doing so 
destructively is our concern. 

Meanwhile the process, disturbing our easy tenure, makes us 
revise our tools and methods; and we are gradually co-ordinating 
them into something like a homogeneous machine to carry out 
policies which are becoming ever more centralised and unified. 
The strain, we feel, has only begun, and we shall need increasingly 
whatever strength is in us, not to repress in the old Imperial way, 
but to control and so to say absorb the new situations as they arise. 
Our chief instrument is, we believe, as good as any in the world, 
and better than most : it is the human element which we draft into 
our Services and which continues to do its work with a philosophy 
all its own, depressed but not crushed by democratic politics, and 
bearing with experienced equanimity kicks both foreign and 
domestic. 

But we are becoming very slowly and reluctantly aware that 
modern empire must be organised on a broader basis than that 
of small specialised groups, however efficient. Trade and industry, 
education, journalism and religion are being consciously used by 
other nations as instruments of government or penetration. We 
have a prejudice against such policies, and feel about them rather 
like the Italian condottieri when the French armies interrupted 
their gentlemanly warfare with business-like massacre. But we are 
being forced by the circumstances themselves. Willingly or un- 
willingly we find that imperial policy, like a good stroke at tennis, 
requires the whole impetus of the body behind it. And we know 
that if we are still to lead in the world, we shall soon need every 
resource that we can muster. 

In this connection we have one asset which is unique to our 
race. This is the British woman. No other has had quite 
the same training or developed quite the same qualities. 
She has been formed by a discipline, now centuries old, 
of hardship abroad or separation at home, which has combined 
with a Puritan tradition of self-control to weave as it were a steel 
thread into the very fibres of her character. After nearly three 
hundred years of such training in all quarters of the globe, it 1s 
now taken as a matter of course that our women can bear danger 
and responsibility, discomfort of climate and loneliness, almost 
as well as their menfolk. We take it for granted. But when we 
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glance at the colonies of other races we notice how comparatively 
few women of this type they contain. Those that there are, are 
almost entirely confined to towns, and to climates where conditions 
resemble the European: and, above all, the average time of their 
residence is short. In Latin countries the civil servant usually 
waits to marry till he can exchange his foreign service for a post 
at home: good positions are frequently sacrificed because the wife 
cannot bear a long separation from her own relatives; and the 
thought of sending the children home to be educated while the 
mother stays abroad would hardly be entertained. When we look 
upon these conditions we realise that the Englishwoman is quite 
a peculiar factor in the Empire. 

With all this, it is depressing to notice that our unpopularity 
in foreign lands appears to coincide with her appearance. It comes 
about quite naturally, and is not altogether her fault. Perhaps it 
is nobody’s fault: it might indeed be argued to be a result of 
domestic virtues. [The explanation appears to be that our men, 
when still in their solitary condition, homeless, clubless, in a 
strange land, surrounded by no social palisade, naturally mingle 
with the people they live among, and become known and liked. 
They are usually our best men, too, selected by some special 
interest, knowledge or adventurous spirit, to go where the path is 
yet little trodden. They almost always find a welcome. Wherever 
they have been, they have spread our influence and enhanced our 
prestige, so that it becomes quite astonishing to compare their 
accounts with the depressing atmosphere which now surrounds 
British communities living in the self-same milieu which was once 
so kind. Nor is it a change which has been slow of accomplish- 
ment, for it has visibly happened in many places during our 
lifetime. 

To ascribe it to Eve entirely would be as summary as Genesis 
and very absurd. Eve by herself does not, as a matter of fact, do 
any harm. If she lives in some place so remote that there are 
not enough British Eves to form a society, she can give as good 


and sometimes even better imperial service than her menfolk, - 


especially in the East, where none but she has free entry into 
the homes. The harm is done when she is so numerous that she 
can make a little world of her own. It is a pleasant little world. 
The damage is made possible, as I say, by our domestic virtues. 
It is so pleasant that it gradually absorbs all but the men’s 
business hours. Incongruous elements are excluded. We make 
a miniature National Home for the British, and we all know the 
potential mischief of National Homes! After this we may take 
it as an axiom that no amount of administrative justice will turn 
anyone who is socially snubbed into a friend. ‘This point has, 
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of course, been brought forward very often; and the reply is made 
that intercourse with other races is so difficult, and holds so many 
disadvantages, that things are better as they are. I have not 
experience enough to enter into such a question. I am prepared 
to believe that it is so easy to say or do the wrong thing abroad 
that unless one has a full sense of the responsibility, it may be 
better to say and do nothing at all. This is not my point, how- 
ever. My plea is not that our women should necessarily mix 
more with the people they happen to be among, but that they 
should study to know something more about them. 

It seems absurd that while the men in all our Services are being 
constantly instructed and admonished to study the language, 
customs and susceptibilities of the races they have to deal with, 
their wives can and do make as many faux pas as they like: if 
they do not, it is entirely due to their own merit and initiative, 
not to any force of public opinion behind them. Being a democratic 
nation, unprovided with the fashionable Dictator, we cannot very 
well supply our service man with the wife we consider appropriate, 
nor even insist that the lady should undergo a suitable examina- 
tion before the engagement is announced in the Morning Post. 
The matter is not one to be imposed, and if we were up against 
any real reluctance or incapacity, there would be little use in 
saying anything about it: we should have to resign ourselves, 
as we do to an indifferent housemaid who has married our excellent 
gardener. But this is not the case at all. A great number of the 
women scattered over the Empire would like to know more of the 
conditions around them: if they realised that such knowledge 
could make them really more useful to their country, the majority 
would be willing to take some trouble about it: they are held back 
by a silly fashion and no more. 

I had an opportunity to test the matter last winter, when I was 
spending my time in one of the cities of the East. As I was 
poor, and also busy with a study of the language, I settled myself 
in the house of a native shoemaker and his wife. I did this quite 
innocently, and only discovered after some little while that it was 
considered peculiar: in fact it is not usually done. My own 
friends and family were much amused when they heard about it, 
and warned me that I should be an outcast, an absolute pariah, 
among British officialdom. ‘The intolerance, narrowmindedness, 
and stupidity of the average official’s wife were impressed upon 
me. I was prepared for the worst. I found, however, that these 
strictures were really rather unfair. After a little natural hesita- 
tion, not surprising in the circumstances, the slandered ladies were 
perfectly charming and showed an admirable independence in 


being nice to me. I was not of the flock. I was outside the 
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enclosure, browsing the flowers and thorns of Experience in a 
contented and apparently reprehensible solitude. Remembering 
the ‘‘ group-psychology ”? of which we hear so much now, I was 
not surprised by sidelong glances from some among the virtuous 
but less imaginative matrons. 

What did surprise me was to discover how many of these ladies, 
whom the highbrow considers to be completely taken up by bridge, 
would have liked to join me and nibble at the Herb of Understand- 
ing outside the official railings. To look into the world about you 
is after all a natural human craving. Why should the British 
official’s wife, alane of her species, be deprived of so innocent a 
pastime? She deprives herself, you will say very justly. There 
is nobody in the world, not even her husband, who would really 
object to her studying whatever she likes in the life that goes on 
around her. It is merely just ‘“‘ not done.”’ 

Consider the force of such a taboo. A young bride comes out, 
full of ardour and good intentions, with a grammar of whatever 
the local language may be ready in her suitcase, and the firm 
resolve to learn and know as much as possible of the life of the 
people among whom her husband’s work is to lie. If she joins 
him in some remote district far from her own kind, she carries 
out the project and becomes a useful member of the Empire. But 
if she finds herself in a British community of any size at all, only 
a quite unusual amount of character and perseverance will enable 
her to do so. She will have very many social calls; the business 
of running a house will be found to take up more time and to be 
more difficult than at home; and the drudgery inseparable from 
the learning of anything new also needs real enthusiasm to make 
her face it. She would, however, overcome all these natural 
inherent obstacles if this were expected of her, if she were smiled 
upon by the general approval, and if she felt that she was making 
a really useful effort for the good of our British name. But not 
at all. Unless she is very careful, she will be considered eccentric 
and incomprehensible and—strangest of all—she may even run 
the risk of being thought unpatriotic. Small wonder that after 
a year or two her good intentions have vanished like smoke, leaving 
only a faint regret behind. This is deplorable because there is 
really no reason for it. It is a mere fashion which even those 
who impose it would no longer justify in so many words. It 
is in fact theoretically exploded. But this does not prevent it 
from continuing in practice, and perhaps it may do so for a very 
long time. And meanwhile time is precious. 

We are no longer in a position to neglect the instruments we 
possess: far less those human instruments which are capable of 
doing harm as well as good. Next to our officials themselves, 
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their wives are perhaps the greatest asset we have; within their 
own community—and they have rarely been asked to think of 
anything beyond that—they show continuously, and as a matter 
of course, the sterling stuff they are made of. If we raised the 
standard one degree so as to embrace a wider horizon, not in action, 
but in point of view, most of them would welcome and be found 
equal to the change. 

What might be accomplished in a positive way is beyond the 
scope of this article; nor do I wish to be accused of ‘‘ feminism ”’ 
or any “‘ism’”’ at all. All I plead is that we should be encouraged 
to devote some time and energy to the study of not doing harm. 
It is a modest ambition, but not so very easy. It postulates a 
knowledge of what other people think and say. In all the world 
there is a right and a wrong way of saying things, unfortunately 
not everywhere the same. The London manner in Timbuctoo is 
often very unsatisfactory. Our men are taught with great care 
to study the Timbuctoo manner if that is where they happen to 
be sent. Our women may do so if they like, but it is not a fashion- 
able thing to do. I think it would be to the interest of the Empire 
if we made it as fashionable as possible, 

FREYA STARK. 


THE DOLLAR’ AND ATS INFLUENCE 
ONT KASD es 


HE world is at a loss to know why the United States of 
America, for years the buttress of prosperity, should, in 
spite of their phenomenal success, which has resulted in 
monopolising half the world’s gold supply, have suddenly been 
plunged into a maelstrom of depression more searching, more 
devastating, than any experienced in past time, either in America 
or elsewhere. They had escaped the ravages of war and had, indeed, 
profited largely by three years of neutrality which filled their 
coffers with money and encouraged rapid expansion of industries. 
Undoubtedly the causes of the slump are deep and not easy to 
analyse, but few can doubt that the monetary machine has 
functioned so badly that it has not been possible to prevent a 
disintegration of the economic system, accompanied by a down- 
ward movement in the value of land, property and commodities, 
which has clipped the wings of every capitalist, large and small, 
and has brought great suffering to men of small means. Indeed, 
no fact in the economic history of the world is more arresting than 
this sudden transition of the United States of America from the 
position of a debtor to that of a creditor nation. Fostered by 
exorbitant war profits, within four years her industries underwent 
vast expansion which brought the country into the front rank of 
exporters. In the meanwhile re-equipment of plant and harmonious 
relations between capital and labour consolidated industry and 
buttressed it against attack from foreign competitors, whose 
strength had been sapped by the war. High wages coincided with 
low production costs, fostering a vast output which scattered 
riches amongst all ranks of the population and created a spending 
power in excess of that of any country in the world. While Europe 
paused to take breath on the conclusion of hostilities, America 
went ahead by leaps and bounds and accumulated capital on a scale 
beyond the dreams of avarice. To many it appeared that a new 
era had arisen; that America stood on a pedestal quite apart from 
the ruck of humanity; in short, it was thought that nothing could 
ever disturb this haleyon dream. A new doctrine was promulgated 
to the effect that the higher the wages and the greater one’s 
personal expenditure, the greater would be the general prosperity. 
Saving was scorned, indeed it was redundant, since a widespread 
system of credit facilitated the acquisition of both necessities and 
luxuries by a vast extension of the hire purchase system which 
actually anticipated future demand and filled to overflowing the 
order books of every factory within the Union. 
A favourable settlement of war debts attracted to New York the 
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steady flow of gold which depleted the treasuries of Europe, and 
this constituted a basis for extended credits for American industry. 
Finally a sum of £1,000 million worth of gold was deposited 
within the deep vaults of New York banks. ‘To sterilise this 
gigantic excess and prevent inflation caused deep concern to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and their efforts met with some success, 
but although prices were kept within bounds, it is now apparent 
that the top-heavy credit position prevented the natural fall—which 
was due through improved methods of production—of the prices 
of commodities not only in America but throughout the world. 
Since the American buying power was almost illimitable, it con- 
trolled the markets, and to their lag may be attributed the 
catastrophic fall which has undermined industry and agriculture 
since the collapse of the artificial régime and the breakdown of 
world credits. On the one hand a tower of gold and superabundant 
credit, on the other side of the picture penury and scarcity of 
eredit and a clogged demand for manufactures through the closing 
of American ports to foreign goods by an insurmountable tariff 
wall. 

The situation is parallel to that of the great barriers which dam 
back the flood waters of the Nile, releasing them later for the irriga- 
tion of Lower Egypt. But in this case the engineers kept the sluices 
closed and continued to add to the height of the wall until the 
irresistible flow of water broke through, carrying everything before 
it. As the financial and industrial world is constituted to-day it 
is impossible to maintain unequal distribution of gold, currency 
or credit; for the same law which makes water find its level, 
operates to like degree in the case of money, tending to spread it 
by variations of discount rate and other factors, capital flowing 
where it can secure best terms, which naturally is where it is 
scarce, 

The Federal Reserve Board tried to direct surplus capital into 
foreign investment and recommended the banks to invest abroad. 
Inexperienced in such transactions, much capital was placed in 
Germany and in second-class South American securities, and 
was subsequently frozen, lost or greatly reduced, thus discourag- 
ing further ventures. Capital thereafter was retained at home 
and, being thrown on a glutted market, gravitated to the Stock 
Exchange, encouraging a boom which raised prices of industrial 
stocks to a dizzy height. Easy and quick profits made it remunera- 
tive to borrow even on exorbitant terms, high enough to attract 
considerable capital even from impoverished Europe, thus adding 
weight to an overloaded monetary market. The crash was as 
sudden as it was severe, falling like a fury in November 1929, 
crushing out one after the other the speculative investors, begin- 
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ning with the weakest and ranging higher until not even the banks 
themselves were immune. A shakeout which was expected to last 
a few months has continued for two years and is not yet at an end. 
Since it started it is estimated that £20,000 million has been written 
off the value of stocks and shares in the United States, and some 
thousands of banks have closed their doors, while unemployment 
is on a vast scale. 

It is opportune at this moment to examine the capacity of the 
banks to stand the strain, and to try to ascertain what influence 
upon the situation they may have had. Have they relieved the 
tension or have they accentuated the trouble? Upon a correct 
answer to these questions depends a true diagnosis of the American 
banking system, and its functioning for good or ill in the finance 
and development of industry and commerce. We must turn our 
attention to 1907, for at that date, as the result of a severe com- 
mercial depression resulting in a crash, the banking system was 
remodelled and the Federal Reserve Banks came into being in 
1913. What new feature did these introduce, and why have they 
not responded fully to the needs of a critical situation such as 
that through which the United States are now passing? 

It calls for no deep research to find that a system which has 
completely failed to control the supply of currency and credit in 
such a way as to keep going industry and agriculture, is lacking 
in some element which makes for stability. But to ascertain what 
this element may be calls for patient investigation amongst a sea 
of complicated regulations pertaining to a currency system which 
has grown, not as a result of some far-seeing, deep-laid scheme, but 
as an empirical evolution moulded by the exigencies of the chang- 
ing conditions imposed by a rapid development of the vast 
resources of the country, under the stimulus of a rare energy, and 
great organising ability. No one can deny that mechanical develop- 
ments in industry and agriculture have greatly surpassed the 
growth of the mechanism of the banking and currency sections. 
Indeed the plight of the world to-day may be attributed directly 
to the clogging of the credit machine through a lack of understand- 
ing of its function in relation to output, and through American 
misunderstanding of the working of international banking. ‘To 
double production, without expanding correspondingly the means 
of distributing the products, was bound to lead to a check, and 
caused the inevitable fall in the price of commodities commensurate 
with the deficiency of currency and credit based upon gold reserves. 
The absorption by the speculative market of New York during 
1928-9 of vast sums, pulled up industry with a jerk by starving 
it of credits. A cancerous growth of ill-placed credits supplanted 
a healthy organisation of commercial credits. 
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What part did the U.S.A. banking system play in the precipita- 
tion of this crisis? The pages of Dr. W. A. Shaw’s masterly work 
The Theory and Principles of Central Banking contain a sound 
analysis of the currency system of the U.S.A. The author argues 
that the Federal Reserve system, although the boldest and most 
comprehensive attempt at central banking, ‘‘ falls far short of being 
complete as a federated system or ideal as a centralised system.” 
Britain comes nearest to a watertight system by the rigid control 
of her central bank, which has the sole responsibility of the issue 
of currency, and a control of the monetary policy of the country ; 
but in the United States the banking system is mainly geographi- 
cal, twelve districts each possessing its own capital reserve bank. 
But herein lies the snag. Membership is not compulsory save 
for the National Banks, and as a result half the banks of the 
United States have chosen to stand completely outside the Federal 
system. Furthermore, the twelve Federal Banks are not them- 
selves united, represented and controlled by one common central 
head bank. It is true that these banks are subject to the control 
of the Federal Board, partly political, partly expert; but their 
discount policy, which is the pith and core of the central bank 
concept, remains completely cutside this control. Does not this 
amply explain the phenomena which have puzzled wise heads on 
this side, and why thousands of banks should have failed during 
the last two years, completely undermining public confidence and 
leading to the hoarding of paper money and gold? ‘The system 
provides a certain elasticity of currency issue as the twelve central 
reserve banks are permitted to rediscount for their constituent or 
member bank commercial bills, and in its turn the Federal 
Reserve Board again rediscounts the paper by issuing Federal 
Reserve notes against it, thus constituting additional currency. 
“‘ Theoretically the currency of the United States contracts or 
expands with the ebb and flow of business, but unfortunately the 
extra commercial paper, called into existence, already functions 
as currency and by issuing Federal Reserve notes in addition they 
duplicate the marginal elasticity quantum; in other words, they 
directly inflate the currency issue. But commercial bills are not 
always confined to genuine trade acceptances and may be the 
product of stock exchange speculation. During the gamble of 
1928-9 this constituted a formidable inflationary element which 
contributed to the exaggerated rise in the price of stocks and 
shares, many of these reaching five times or more their nominal 
value.’ Dr. Shaw suggests that to reform this would appear 
essential; that the discount rate should be made compulsory in 
all its constituents and it must cease to dilute currency by the 
inflationary method mentioned above. 
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Another weak point in American banking lies in the geographical 
system. As it is not permissible for the Federal Banks to have 
branches, a host of small independent banks are scattered through- 
out the Union. Obviously the operation of any one of these banks 
is confined more or less to its own district. Thus the tendency 
is to confine finance to the particular commodity which is grown 
in that district, be it wheat or cotton, so that a setback in that 
product jeopardises the existence of the bank whose slender 
capital, unsupported by a substantial parent bank, is liable to 
be rapidly exhausted. Boom prices tripled land values since the 
war, and the slump has since shed the surplus value, leaving the 
banks seriously short of collateral against the substantial advances 
made to land owners. Between lower land values and commodities 
sold under cost, and in some cases, as in cotton and wheat for 
example, artificially sustained in value by the finance operations 
of the Federal Reserve Board, many banks find themselves in a 
tight corner with unrealisable assets and little prospect of 
liquidating the position until a substantial improvement takes 
place in commodity prices. Unfortunately everything has con- 
spired to a steady rise in the commodity value of gold; in other 
words commodities have depreciated in the absence of gold to cover 
currency issues, until debtors have found it more and more difficult 
to meet obligations assumed on a gold basis. ‘The catastrophic 
fall has reduced most of the producers of the world to a state of 
insolvency as the direct result of a gold standard made unworkable 
by the monopolising of gold by two creditor countries. 

The redemption of a debt now demands double the weight of 
any given article, and places the producer in the invidious position 
of being quite unable to redeem his promises. Unstable currency 
has wrecked agriculture and industry and disorganised the credit 
markets of the world. An unsound monetary policy, in bondage 
to gold, has taken its full vengeance and has left Britain no option 
but to suspend the gold standard, which must eventually be 
succeeded by a monetary system capable of functioning in good 
times or bad. If we eliminate the gravest defects of a crude 
system, we remove the cause of such severe fluctuations in money 
commodity values as have brought the world to its present pass, 
and we should be able to give the producer a fair deal. 

It has been shown how American currency policy has evolved 
by sundry changes, forced upon Government by necessity. ‘This 
has left a legacy which causes confusion in the mind of the 
uninitiated and certainly does not contribute to sound currency. 
There are five types of currency in the United States, and this 
constitutes the weak spot in their monetary system. In addition 
to national bank notes, greenbacks and gold and silver certificates, 
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the Federal Reserve system makes bills available for rediscount, 
and this operation may take the form of the issue of Federal 
Reserve Notes, thus duplicating an already automatic currency 
and making for inflation. If the Federal Reserve system is 
accepted as a true central bank it should account for the whole 
issue, on a scientific principle, to the United States, constituting 
a national currency which is uniform in type and covers the whole 
Union. Such a consolidation of currency would strengthen 
immeasurably the whole financial structure and would enable the 
Federal Reserve Board to secure complete control of the monetary 
policy, thus permitting them to issue or withdraw currency accord- 
ing to trade requirements. But it must be obvious that a monetary 
system mainly founded upon a Ioo per cent. gold cover can with 
difficulty stem the tide of such adverse currents as have been 
running of late, and that a broader basis is essential if stability 
is to be attained. 

There may be other factors within the American banking 
system which are not generally known and which may explain what 
appears to be an anomaly in sound practice. But there can be 
little doubt that a system which calls for such an uneconomic use 
of gold as cover is extravagant, and not only stands arraigned 
in the United States itself, but precludes the extended use of gold 
as a standard by countries less favourably placed. ‘Therefore the 
necessity arises for Britain to take a ijead in the adoption of a 
monetary standard which will be free from the disabilities inherent 
in gold, whose supply is inadequate to fulfil its function as a world 
standard. Apart from this there is not sufficient gold in the 
world to allow for an expansion of currency in the United 
States such as will undoubtedly be required when trade 
revives. Moreover, forces are at work which can scarcely fail 
to reduce drastically the enormous deposits of gold acquired by 
America in recent years, at the expense of other countries. Sooner 
or later it will be found necessary to adopt a scientific monetary 
standard, broader in basis than gold or gold and silver, and if, 
as we confidently hope, Britain should courageously give a lead in 
this direction, it would be a first step towards the evolution of 
a new type of world currency, as superior to gold as gold was to 
cowries. 

ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


FRANCE AND THE ARTS. 
A T the time of Richelieu an effort was made in France to throw 


off foreign influences, and from then onwards, with one 

notable exception, the arts have been synonymous with 
France ; so that even those foreigners who from time to time have 
settled in Paris, or elsewhere in the country, have been classified 
with the French artists and have become a part of the nation. 
France has for several hundreds of years believed fervently in two 
things: (a) in national and intensive culture from the soil to the 
mind ; (b) in protection. It is therefore as a self-contained and self- 
sufficient nation that she comes before us with her arts. What she 
takes from other countries she nationalises, and she makes French 
every influence to which she may open her mind. Yet at the same 
time she is open-minded, in a sense; for example, her Salons in 
modern times accept works from foreigners. Since the forties, at 
any rate, she has been the centre of art-education ; and most great 
artists have put in some time in the Paris schools. French art 
has, therefore, been a world influence in more ways than one. The 
custom of taking the “‘ fashions ’’ from Paris dates from the time 
of Louis XIV, and even to-day this holds good in all the arts. 

Nevertheless French arts are now going through a very critical 
period of change and experiment: to understand this period it is 
well to look back four or five hundred years and then see our own 
period in its right perspective. In the Middle Ages the arts were 
definitely European, since Catholic Europe had one philosophy, 
one system of society and one trend of thought; the arts served 
either the Church or Royalty and the aristocratic class. Crafts- 
men and artists were trained and employed by their various guilds 
and, with superficial differences of climate and available materials, 
the arts of that long epoch were very much the same in style. 
What brought about the great change, the differentiation in national 
character, the breaking away from old tradition, the adventuring 
upon new and national styles? 

In France the change was at first due largely to politics. It is, 
indeed, characteristic of France that, ever since the time of Riche- 
lieu, politics have always had a great deal to do with her culture. 
Under his influence and domination there came into force a new 
attitude to life; from serving the Church men were encouraged to 
serve the State and a new patriotism was born of the religious 
factions of his day. ‘‘ Our country first’ might have been his 
ery, and the contending religious parties were made to put the 
State first in their acts and thoughts. At the same time, Richelieu 
threw the searchlight of his patronage upon men of outstanding 
talents, especially in the domain of literature; he not only made 
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much of Corneille, but he established a Royal Printing Press and 


even went so far as to organise the French language. That such 
efforts to produce a national culture have their drawbacks is 
evident from the fact that a man like Descartes could not breathe 
the atmosphere of Paris and found freedom for the independence 
of his personal thought in Holland. But this did not deter the 
Cardinal from founding what has ever since been the official policy 
of France. It is, of course, well known that Richelieu established 
the French Academy of Literature in 1635, though in 1622 he en- 
couraged Rubens to visit Paris, where he was much employed ; and 
about this time the Italian Players under Martinelli, the King of 
Mirth, were imported to amuse the court. Known now as the Com- 
media dell’ Arte this troupe brought to Paris not only the begin- 
nings of modern comedy upon which Moliére was brought up, but 
also the beginnings of opera, ballet-dancing and fireworks; indeed 


_ the Boulevard des Italiens is named after them; they preceded 


French comedy, and they laid the foundations from which, under 
Louis XIV, arose the Comédie Francaise. 

The very definite French style in the arts, however, started 
under Francois I and, especially in architecture, his reign and that 
of Henri IV are the glorious predecessors of the Louis periods. In 
1604 the Palais Royal was built; the great architect of the ensuing 
time was Francois Mansart (1598-1666), the father of French 
architecture and ancestor of J. H. Mansard (1645-1708), as well 
as of J. H. Mansard de Jouy, SS. Gabriel and his son de Cotte. 
Mansart designed the Chateau de Maisons (1642-5) which marks 
the beginning of the Louis XIV style. He was a man of indepen- 
dent spirit and threw up his work on the Church of the Val de 
Grace when it was only ten feet above the ground. This work was 
taken on and completed by Le Mercier and it has been a model 
for numbers of later churches in many countries. Mansart also 
made a design for the completion of the Louvre, but Colbert 
stipulated certain conditions in regard to the contract which 
annoyed Mansart and, disliking the obvious disadvantage to an 
artist of State service under such an autocrat, he withdrew and 
the Minister sent for Bertini to carry on in his place. The great 
work of his descendant, J. Hardouin-Mansard, was the completion 
of the Palace of Versailles, but he had previously designed a 
chateau at Cluny for Madame de Montespan and had worked under 
Bruant on the Hétel Vendéme; he also built the Church of the 
Invalides, the Grand Trianon, the Palace Chapel at Versailles and 
the Nétre Dame, likewise at Versailles, as well as the famous 
Pont Royal in Paris. Contemporary with Sir Christopher Wren, 
he is one of the outstanding men in the history of architecture. 
Perrault and Girardon were other important builders of the period, 
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which may be summed up as the period of Watteau, for it is of 
him we immediately think when we think of Louis XIV. 

Before coming to the efflorescence of this era, however, we must 
step back again to the time of Francois I and of Henri IV. The 
Middle Ages had left a wonderful body of fine craftsmen and the 
guilds still continued their organisation of marvellously skilled 
workers. A strong political effort had started under Sully to rid 
France of foreign influences, though, with the Medicis still in 
power, through Catherine Queen of France and her successor Marie 
de Medici, this was by no means easy to effect. History is some- 
times curiously written; for example, before me as I write lies a 
well-known History of France whose author says of Richelieu : 
‘“The Cardinal’s natural taste for splendour also no doubt called 
artists round him; yet their works are mostly of second-rate 
quality, their names often obscure, they belonged to an age of 
artistic decadence.’’? This of a time that nourished Nicholas Poussin 
(1594-1665), who with Claude Lorrain (1600-1682), originated land- 
scape-painting and greatly influenced Constable, Richard Wilson, 
Turner and Gainsborough, as well as innumerable French artists 
right down to the last decade! Claude Lorrain was the first to go 
direct to nature and he is said to be the initiator of pure landscape 
painting. Jacques Callot (1592-1635) the famous etcher, Abraham 
Bosse (1605-78), the brothers Le Nain, as well as the great gardener 
Le Nétre and the painter Le Brun were all of this ‘“‘ decadent ”’ 
time! While beautiful furniture, silks and tapestries were being 
made throughout France. When Colbert, under Louis XIV, took 
on the cloak dropped by Richelieu and Sully (to whom France owes 
her textile industries), he set about organising the arts of France 
on a grand scale, and found everything ready to his hand. 

The whole period of Louis XIV, by which the arts of France are 
generally, or should one say popularly, known, was merely a 
carrying on of what had gone before; indeed, strange though 
it may sound, the arts of France to the present day are just a 
carrying on. Ever renewing, always experimenting, inventing and 
re-designing to suit the needs of each generation, there is no hiatus 
in the family tree of French arts; for these are a part of France’s 
national life, part, a very large part indeed, of her national trade, 
and always fostered by the State. Colbert found old-established 
tapestry works around Paris; these he gathered under the name of 
one of them into a Royal manufactory, known as the Gobelins 
factory, and the painter, Le Brun, was put in charge; similarly, 
he took over in the name of the King factories of other kinds, all, 
though with modern designs, contributing to the revenue of France 
to-day. 

Watteau, who mirrors the court life of his time, is the culmina- 
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tion of a type of art that started with Poussin, In his way one of 
the greatest painters who ever lived, his subject matter may be 
thought trivial, but his painting is that of a true Master. His 
colour defies description ; in its rhythmic lyrical beauty, its deli- 
cacy and elegance it has never been surpassed. After a period of 
neglect his works are once again highly valued and are to-day 
almost priceless. The Wallace Collection is fortunate in owning 
two perfect examples, among others ; and a very beautiful specimen 
may be seen at Dulwich. Watteau was not a Frenchman either by 
birth or family, but he is identified with French art at its finest 
period and is the father of all that came afterwards until the 
tremendous break with tradition caused by the French Revolution. 
He was the master of Lancret, who with Fragonard led the petits 
maitres of the eighteenth century, at a period which was perhaps 
more important in sculpture than in painting. 

Puget (1620-94) was the first of a long line of fine sculptors; 
Girardon and Coysevox are also names associated with the time of 
Louis XIV; Coustou, Bouchardon, Falconet and Clodion shine 
forth from the eighteenth century, in the first half of which Houdon 
(1740-1828) was born. In style Houdon stands as an eighteenth- 
century sculptor, but he surpassed all others in his marvellous 
delineation of character—his busts of Voltaire and Mboliére, to 
name only two of his world-famous portraits, are among the most 
noble examples of sculptured portraits since Greek times. ‘The 
elegance, grace, delicacy, fragrance and superlative workmanship 
of the arts in France up to the Revolution may be seen in the 
furniture of the three Louis periods, outstanding names being those 
of Boule and of Reisener who established a tradition still carried on 
in the Ecole Boule in Paris, even though the intricate work of their 
styles is now out of fashion. 

After the tremendous wave of the Louis XIV period decline was 
inevitable, and the historian who wrote of the decadence of French 
arts under Richelieu mistook his period by a hundred years or so, 
for it was the influence of Madame de Pompadour which brought 
about the demand; before which painters and other artists fell, 
for the extreme triviality that ended in weakness such as may 
be seen in the delicious works of J. B. Pater. All depth, such as 
we find in Watteau, went out of painting and all design became 
frivolous; colour and drawing became merely pretty and with 
Boucher (1703-70) decadence set in, Houdon standing almost alone 
as a noble exception. The architecture of the eighteenth century 
in France is, however, a thing apart and remains an important 
example of the building art. From 1697 until the Battle of Blen- 
heim in 1704 France dominated Europe; but after this defeat the 
influence of England made itself felt. The visit of Voltaire to 
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England (1726-9), was the first step towards the breaking up of 
the old régime in France. It is well-known that the tremendous 
effect of the political liberties he found here laid the basis for 
writings that led to the Revolution ; while, in 1749, J. J. Rousseau 
with his essay Discours sur les Arts et Sciences started a movement 
which still resounds throughout the world and has not yet run its 
full course. With him began ‘“‘ the cult of the noble savage ”’ 
(possibly originated by Diderot), the influence of which may be seen 
in the whole trend of modern art in our own time. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century Turner and Constable exerted the 
strongest influence on painting in France; Delacroix, having seen 
the latter’s work, with its natural colour, was so impressed that he 
repainted his own picture The Massacre of Scio and in so doing 
earned for himself the name of a revolutionary painter. From this 
time onwards two branches of art took the platform and, side by side 
with the official art—which still goes on—independent art developed. 

From the chaos of the Revolution emerged Louis David (1748- 
1825), a classic type of the true Academician ; and the way in which 
France returned the compliment of English influence is seen in the 
fact that the leader of our Pre-Raphaelite movement, Ford Madox 
Brown, studied with a pupil of David! ‘The outstanding sculptors 
of this period were, besides Houdon, Rude (1784-1855) and Barye 
(1796-1875) ; the architects especially identified with the style of 
the Empire were Fontaine and Percier. Many contending influences 
were now at work: the beginning of the age of machinery, the 
growing strength of the sciences, the first iron bridges, the strong 
classic-Roman element that sprang from the political ideas of the 
Revolution, the campaigns of Napoleon. But still the main trend 
of the arts was classical, and Ingres is the typical painter of 
Napoleon’s court; under Napoleon all the crafts and industries 
which had been thrown out of gear by the Revolution revived ; and 
a new vitality took hold of the old manufactories, so that the 
Empire style marks the last great period of Official art in the 
history of France, until in 1925, at the International Exhibition 
of Decorative Arts in Paris a new style, which we know as modern 
art, was officially put forward and has since set the fashion in all 
the arts for the entire world. 

Fragonard, David, Prud’hon, Isabey, Ingres, Corot and Delacroix, 
with Houdon, Rude and Barye, ran their course into the nineteenth 
century, but the independence which began with Delacroix went 
on. The group known as the ‘‘ Réfusés’’ included Daumier, 
Theodore Rousseau (their first leader), J. F. Millet, Daubigny, 
Courbet and Manet, and, with Degas, Sisley, Renoir, Pissarro 
and Monet, were dubbed the ‘‘ Impressionists ’’ because they sought 
to give to the beholder an impression such as nature gave to them, 
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rather than any longer to continue to attempt photographic realism. 
Scientific experiments with colour greatly influenced their tech- 
nique and from their time onwards the whole method of painting 
changed. Impressionism, officially recognised by France in 1863 
at the famous Salon des Réfusés, was not well received in England 
and it was not until the present century that we became familiar 
with and influenced by it. The recently opened French galleries 
at the “ Tate * contain the best examples obtainable at so late a 
date : it remains for the forthcoming French Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House, January to March 1932, to put this movement before 
us in its full strength. Its followers are now among the accepted 
masters of French art, Rodin being the best-known sculptor of 
the group. 

There followed a generation of artists who carried independence 
to its logical extreme, known as the Post-Impressionists, they con- 
centrated upon pattern and design and in so doing went a long 
way towards that almost total elimination of perspective which is 
now fashionable. Of this group, of course, Cézanne and Gauguin 
are the recognised leaders. They differ greatly, Cézanne being more 
concerned with emotion, Gauguin more concerned with Rousseau’s 
return to the noble savage; the one is a master of form, the 
other of design and colour. ‘The emotion expressed by Gauguin 
is that of primitive humanity, while Cézanne threw upon canvas 
a more atmospheric feeling. Cézanne led logically to Picasso and 
Cubism ; by the side of whom Matisse and the Fauves carried on a 
revolt against Impressionism. Picasso has had the greater in- 
fluence; the result of his experiments is seen on every side: in 
architecture, in all the industrial arts and in what is known as 
the style of our own day. This style is, however, largely the 
result of modern conditions of life; buildings, for example, 
are influenced by the design of aeroplanes as also by new 
materials such as concrete and by the necessity for labour-saving 
methods. People are no longer willing to wait mine years while a 
piece of furniture is made for them, as a King waited for a desk 
by Reisener. Speed has its effect in the life of the arts, which 
have reached so critical a period in their history that a noted 
French writer is found asking whether, indeed, they will continue 
to exist at all, except as a hand-maid to architecture, or a servant 
to industry. Whether the world is to be completely mechanised, 
or whether the spirit will seek in the arts release from such 
mechanisation, is not decided; yet upon this decision the future 
of the arts in France, as everywhere else, depends. 

Artists are in essence, as Professor Joad has put it, the purveyors 
of ideas, and the ideas of the revolutionaries were sooner or later 
—as he says—bound to permeate the artists. France, for centuries 
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the leader and indeed the arbiter of taste and fashion was, in this 
revolt from the very Academies she had been the first to found, 
the first to feel the pulse of public movement towards reforms that 
are still a matter of political contest. It is impossible to return 
to the atmosphere exhaled in France before the Revolution; an 
effort in this direction during the Second Empire resulted in what 
we echoed in our Mid-Victorian arts, but the hand of the crafts- 
man had lost its cunning and the attempt to revive the Louis 
periods in furniture and other industries marked the only period 
of really bad taste France has known. Machinery had intervened ; 
time became more important than perfection. 

If we look at the painting and sculpture of France to-day, and at 
the design of every sort, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
fact that its very versatility and facileness, masterly though it often 
is, is impregnated by labour-saving, time-saving methods. The 
Cubist movement, however, though still rather new to us, is really 
twenty-five years old; since 1925 it has been evident that it cannot 
last much longer. It is becoming vieux jeu. The attempt to return 
to Ingres has failed; and what the art of to-morrow is to be Paris 
has not yet decided. Various movements are on foot, a revolt 
again Cubism not least among them, notably in the group calling 
itself the New Independents. ‘The tendency is still towards an art 
of feeling as against an art of intellect; in fact sensation is more 
to the fore than feeling ; but mankind cannot forever feed on sensa- 
tion and a return to reality may be expected when political ideas 
settle down. Elie Faure prophesies the end of individualism and 
the return to an art which, like that of the Middle Ages, shall be 
impersonal, collective, communal and, soon, anonymous, while Le 
Corbusier thinks it will be architectural in conception. 

But meanwhile we may realise that every manifestation of the 
human mind, even when, as with Picasso and the modernists, it 
appears to be divorced from all reality, is nevertheless real, in so 
far that it is an expression of a section of mankind at a given time; 
and though the historians of the future may sum up this period 
in art, led as it is by France, as a period of artistic decadence, 
nevertheless it is real to us, it seems to be the art of our generation. 
The academic art which runs alongside it—and the Salon in Paris 
is crowded every year with specimens of this—has no importance 
for our argument, since it is always an echo of the past. In the 
time of Louis XIV the Academy was the expression of the period ; 
but since the French Revolution this has ceased to be the case. 
A generation is now growing up to whom the leaders of the 
“modern ’’ movement may well seem as old-fashioned as Ingres 
seemed to Cézanne. 


AMELIA DEFRIES. 


CAN THE IDEA OF PROVIDENCE BE 
MAINTAINED ? 


HE idea of Providence is one that tends to droop and fade 

in the intellectual climate of the present day. Indeed it 

shares this fate with the wider conception of which it forms 
part, that of a Moral Order of the world. But these two far- 
reaching conceptions cannot both be discussed within the limits 
of a single paper. So I set out from the assumption that some 
form of Purpose, some degree of Moral Order, has been traced in 
the world, and especially in the human sphere which alone we 
know directly. It is here assumed that our race could not have 
gained the summits to which it has already attained, either in 
knowledge or in practice—perhaps could not have come into being 
at all—unless there had been some favouring trend in the general 
course of things; and that this influence cannot be unconscious, 
but can best be conceived by us as a directing Mind. To hold 
this faith is a great venture into the unknown; yet it has been 
-unhesitatingly taken by most of the great religions of the world. 
But does it involve the idea of Providence, of a particular care 
for the well-being of such finite beings as we are? Or does 
theism become a more credible creed when it is lightened of this 
other doctrine which has been so commonly linked with it? In 
other words, is a stoic form of theism, which asks for no special 
divine tendance and care of the individual life, easier to harmonise 
with what we know of nature than the traditional Christian belief 
that ‘‘ not one of them is forgotten ’’? 

It is not with such a thorough-going stoicism as that of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s earlier writings that we are here concerned ; 
but rather with the rendering of theistic belief which looks for 
no interference with the course of natural law, since natural law is 
rightly regarded as in itself divine. Various currents of 
thought may contribute to swell the stream of this quasi-stoic 
theism. There is the idea which appears again and again in ethics, 
that the human will can rise superior to all outward circumstances, 
even the most untoward and baffling, and that its true nature and 
dignity only appear in the stress of conflict. There is the endeavour 
after an utter disinterestedness in religion, which finds its classic 
expression in Spinoza’s saying that he who truly loves God ought 
not to expect God to love him in return. To the one type 
of thinker the idea of Providence seems needless, to the other, 
unworthy; and both are fortified by the tendency of much recent 
thought to divide the world of experience into two sections, an 
inner, in which the Spirit shows its freedom and finds its God, 
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and an outer, wholly controlled by natural law. This type of 
thought finds a place for Providence; but it is that of inner 
direction, not the control of outward circumstance to meet the 
exigencies of human life. 

Thus the ethical ideal of fortitude and the scientific ideal of a 
disinterested outlook on the world, undeflected by personal or 
social aims and hopes, reinforce one another. Nature is looked on, 
not perhaps as purposeless, but as related to man’s higher good 
only in a general sense, as the sphere of his discipline, the school 
in which he learns hardness and endurance. In Kant’s phrase, 
she is at best a stepmother; and he must look within for the 
experience of a Father’s interest and love, if he is to find these 
at all. As far as the outward world is concerned, the physical 
and economic environment, we reach what might be termed a 
‘* sink-or-swim ”’ point of view. Man is thrown out into a medium 
which will support him, but only if he speedily masters its secrets 
of resistance, and uses them to save himself by unceasing effort. 
This view of the pitiless character of the outer world, and of the 
complete severance between the cosmic and the ethical order, ran 
through much of the thinking of the later nineteenth century. It 
received memorable expression in Huxley’s Romanes Lecture, 
where the argument led up to the ‘‘audacious proposal, to pit 
the microcosm against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue 
nature to his higher ends.’’ 

This attempt to divide the world as we know it into two spheres, 
governed in wholly different ways, has something in common with 
an earlier, more naive, distinction between great affairs, of which the 
gods had a care, and small things which they left to chance or fate. 
But reflective thought soon abandoned this position ; and Plato in his 
last work showed clearly the folly of supposing that the divine care 
could extend to the great things of life and not also to the small. 
(Laws, gor ff.) It is, indeed, inevitable that we should give up 
the attempt to divide the great things from the small within the 
individual human life. Where can we trace a dividing line? Who 
knows what apparently trifling chance may deflect a whole life- 
history, nay, many life-histories? For, if one life is changed in 
direction, others must feel the effect to a distance that we cannot 
reckon. It does not, indeed, need the modern doctrine of relativity 
to teach this lesson. ‘The simplest reflection proves it; or even 
the experience which comes to many of us when we are compelled 
to procure a first pair of spectacles, and are surprised to find how 
the passage of the years has insensibly altered the scale and 
definition of our field of vision. Our estimates of magnitude are 
for our practical use only; and, if there is divine governance 
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anywhere, it must penetrate to that which to us is least, as well 
as enfold the vast spaces of the universe. 

There is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all: 


And where it cometh, all things are; 
And it cometh everywhere. 


If we turn back to the other distinction noted above, that between 
the inner and the outer, we find that it is subtler, and has a 
greater measure of truth; yet here also a similar difficulty 
confronts us. Again, where are we to draw a dividing line? 

In the spheres of feeling and will, psychology recognises the 
same interplay and interdependence of outer and inner as in that 
of knowledge. Dr. Cairns has recently pointed this out, and 
concludes that ‘‘it is really impossible to cut the unity of the 
world into clearly divided halves in this way, to assign the world 
of physical nature to the sway of the causal nexus, and the 
psychical and spiritual world to autonomy and the Divine Spirit. 
Neither religion nor science can long consent to a truce so hollow, 
indeed it has long been visibly breaking up before our eyes.’’* 

This becomes increasingly evident when we consider the idea 
of Providence in its wider, social and historical bearings. ‘The 
‘“ sink-or-swim ’’? view may so far interpret the experiences of 
the individual as to assure him of the inner support of the Divine 
Spirit through the most extreme pressure of outward circumstance. 
He may believe that all these things are for his good, and that 
they will bring him a greater moral and spiritual gain the harder 
they are to bear. But this is to fall back on the ascetic view of 
life, which looks on solitary discipline as the end of experience, 
and forgets that life is social. In the family, the community, 
the nation, the world of nations, it is patent nonsense to say that 
the moral results are the same whatever external events take place. 
In social life the inward cannot be developed or displayed apart 
from the outward. ‘The idea of a Kingdom of God becomes 
impossible to hold if He has no control over the wider, objective 
happenings of history. 

Thus the sharp distinction between inner and outer, and the 
attempt to restrict the divine activity to the inner sphere, share 
the same fate as the naive theory that great events are controlled 
by Providence, while lesser events are left to chance. But 
if this standpoint cannot be maintained, we come back to the idea 
of a constant Providence, since apart from it the belief in God 
is unintelligible. The idea has its own difficulties, moral as well 
as intellectual; but on the intellectual side at least they are less 
than those of a divided universe. For, if there is a Purpose greater 
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than man’s in the world at all, it cannot be excluded from any 
part of that world. It must extend to the small as to the great, 
to the inner as to the outer, to the evil as to the good. In the 
words of the Book of Wisdom, it must ‘‘ reach from one end to 
another mightily.”’ 

But if all this be true, have we not so generalised the idea of 
Providence as to rob it of all its specific value? May it not finally 
fade away into the bare conception of an immanent divine presence, 
pervading the whole universe? This may indeed happen; but 
only if we fail to mark the limits of the previous argument. To 
say that no region of experience is outside the scope of the divine 
action does not mean that God acts in the same way in all, or that 
His working may not be more clearly discerned at some levels 
of experience than at others. Though there is no sharp and 
absolute line between small and great, outer and inner, ‘‘ the just 
and the unjust,’’ there are still relative distinctions which we are 
bound to draw in each case. ‘The witness of men and women of 
deep religious experience is undoubtedly that, while the divine 
guidance and care are all-pervasive, they can be more clearly seen 
at the great turning-points of life and in its more inward 
experiences than in what is trivial and external, and that a certain 
responsiveness is the condition of their being perceived. ‘‘ The 
unjust ’’? are not, according to Jesus’ teaching, shut out from the 
action of Providence, but they are often unable to recognise and 
answer to it. 

But at this point we pass from these general considerations to a 
more concrete question—Is the Idea of Providence borne out by 
Experience? ‘The argument on the negative side is here most 
formidable, and it were in the last degree foolish to minimise it. 
The unspeakable littleness and frailty of man’s existence when 
viewed in its stupendous setting in the physical universe; the 
way in which human lives by the million are swept hither and 
thither by wars, migrations and the tidal waves of the economic 
world ; the degree to which life is ruled by influences which appear 
to be the merest play of chance—such are the three great waves, 
to borrow Plato’s metaphor, which threaten wholly to submerge 
the faith that God cares for and protects human lives. But 
against them we must set the fact that men and women of widely 
varying creed, in different ages and circumstances, have been 
profoundly convinced that their lives were indeed directed and 
guarded in a way of which their own powers afforded no 
explanation. 

It is impossible to illustrate this conviction adequately here; 
but two instances of it may be quoted from the ancient world, and 
two from the field of action in recent days. One of the deepest 
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‘thinkers among the Psalmists of Israel thus described what he 
knew of the divine care, ‘‘ Thou knowest me sitting or rising, 
my very thoughts thou readest from afar; . . . thou art on every 
side, behind me and before, laying thy hand on me.’’* Plato 
agreed with Xenophon in describing Socrates as relying implicitly 
on guidance from the unseen, a guidance which he found clearly, 
though not exclusively, in the experience of his ‘‘ divine sign.” 
Thus the practical conclusion of the Republic is expressed in the 
words, ‘‘ We may gather this regarding the just man, that, even 
if he fall into poverty or illness or any other state accounted to 
be evil, these things will work out some true good for him, either 
in this life or after death. Certainly the gods cannot fail in their 
care of one who resolves with his whole heart to become just, and 
by the pursuit of virtue to attain as much as a man may of the divine 
likeness.’’ + 
_ The other instances are of a different character. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton concluded with the following words his account of his 
perilous crossing of the ice-bound mountains of South Georgia, 
when he and two companions had strained every power to secure 
help for their comrades left on Elephant Island, ‘‘ When I look 
back at those days I do not doubt that Providence guided us, not 
only across those snow-fields, but also across the stormy white 
sea. . . . I know that during that long march of thirty-six hours 
over the unnamed mountains and glaciers of South Georgia, it 
often seemed to me that we were four, not three. And Worsley 
and Crean had the same idea.’’+ This was in 1916. Two years 
later eight British officers escaped from the Turkish prison camp 
of Yozgad in central Asia Minor, and after amazing adventures 
and great hardships reached Cyprus in safety. ‘The two members 
of the party who tell the story end on the same note as Shackleton : 
“To us the hand of Providence was manifest in our escape, and 
we see in it an answer to prayer. Our way, of course, might have 
been made smoother, but perhaps in that case we should not have 
learnt the same lessons of dependence upon God.’’§ Such 
testimonies might be multiplied many times, both from other 
stories of perilous adventure, and from those of more tranquil 
life; but it is enough to note that they do not come always, 
or indeed most often, from those to whom fortune has made the 
way smooth. Faith has not so much spurned adversity as found 
in it ‘‘ sweet uses,’’? unsuspected before. It has found that sorrow 
as well as joy was needed to bring out the hidden potencies of life. 
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We shall undoubtedly cast away a great part of the content of 
religion, as it is known not by theory but in experience, if we say 
that this varied witness to a divine care, patient, tireless, 
individual, is merely due to the subjective imagination. Subjec- 
tive, of course, in one sense it must always be. The belief that 
God has been at work in history cannot be demonstrated: the 
facts that support it can only be pointed out, and the judgments 
of other men left free to draw their own conclusions in their own 
time and way. Still less can a man pass on ready-made to his 
friend the conviction that his own life has not been left to chance, 
but has been guided to ends that were still unforeseen even in its 
mid-course: he can only record that conviction, and perhaps add 
the poet’s advice, ‘‘ Look in thy heart, and write! ” 

It is the conviction of the religious man that Providence works 
through, and is seen in, the most various events. Joy, success, 
disappointment, accident, may all enter at different times into 
that complex process, the shaping of a single character. Regard- 
ing the last Dr. Temple has well said, ‘‘ The crucial problem of 
human life is to acquire detachment from the present and to 
become rooted in the Eternal. In the education necessary for this, 
no influence is so powerful as the discipline of accident. . 
‘Accident,’ speaking broadly, is one of the most effective forces 
for the spiritualising of men.’’* Yet joy is also needful if the 
spirit is to expand and to take its good news to others. While 
one psalmist sang, “‘ It is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might learn thy statutes,’’ another found his inspiration in 
recounting all God’s benefits (Ps. cxix, 71, cili, 1-5); and the two 
strains of gratitude often mingle in the same life-experience. ‘‘ Of 
course,” Dr. Temple continues, “‘ this argument is peculiarly 
irritating to the atheist or agnostic. The Christian finds confirma- 
tion of his faith whatever happens. If he has earthly happiness, 
he turns to God with thanksgiving; if he has earthly sorrow, he 
turns with renewed eagerness to the Eternal Love, and gives 
thanks for what impelled him thither once more. In all things 
that happen he finds God, not because he traces the eternal 
purpose to an infinite number of ‘ particular providences,’ but 
because he has learned how to make all temporal experience direct 
his attention to its eternal background.’’+ ‘To the purely logical 
thinker this appears an apologetic game played with loaded dice. 
It is a case of ‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose’’; for whichever 
side of the coin turns up is claimed as the best—nay, the only right 
side at some special turning-point in the Christian’s life. 

Yet this is not all. We have not merely come back to another 
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form of the “‘ sink-or-swim”’ theory, which calls the divine to 
aid the human power in changing every fatality into a blessing, 
or transmuting the dross of life, in whatever form chance sends 
it, into gold. For the conviction that ‘‘ God works all things 
together for good to those who love Him ’’* implies that the out- 
ward events of life do not come simply by chance; that they are 
in some sense adapted to the needs of the man who experiences 
them; and that not least when they appear in the guise of mis- 
fortune. The distinction, subtle at first sight, but very far- 
reaching, between the Stoic and the Christian view is just this— 
that to the former all outward happenings are in themselves 
indifferent, and all equally the material for the exercise of the 
good will; while in the Christian view circumstances are never 
random nor indifferent. Providence is seen in the events them- 
selves, not only in their transformation to the uses of the spirit. 
There are few more apt expressions of this thought than 
Browning’s familiar stanza: 

He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 
To the detached onlooker this undoubtedly appears a most arbitrary 
interpretation of life. But if we think not abstractly, but in the 
concrete terms of our own lives, we may well ask if we can even 
begin to make sense of them in any other way. If the universe is 
indifferent, stoicism is the most practical as well as the noblest 
creed; but if in any real sense man is “‘ organic to the world ’’+ 
and related to its inmost purpose, then the outward setting of his 
life and its physical origins cannot be neutral or meaningless. The 
outward and apparently trivial must have a true significance. 
There must be a real articulation between man and the events that 
shape his life. 

We have already argued this from the theoretic side; but on the 
practical side the truth is equally clear. On how small decisions 
do great and determining events constantly turn! The chairman 
of an appointments committee, suddenly called on to give his 
casting vote between two candidates of apparently equal merit, the 
examiner hesitating whether to give 49 or 51 per cent. to a 
doubtful paper, all whose decisions involve the success or failure 
of their fellows, must recognise how intangible are the psycho- 
logical factors which finally determine the decision. If they are 
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conscientious, they will sometimes tremble at the implications for 
other lives. Again, a decision, apparently turning on the merest 
chance or the whim of a moment, may cause a traveller to choose 
one steamer rather than another; and his choice may lead to 
shipwreck or safety—one hotel rather than another, and he may 
thus form one of those friendships which transform a life. Or 
a factor as trifling may lead to the greatest choice of all, that of 
a life-partner, which results in the founding of a home, and the 
transmission to the distant future of a strain of character due to 
the confluence of two hitherto separated lives. These things 
are determined, from the objective view of the outside 
observer, by trifles light as air. Are they therefore governed by 
chance? Or by a Providence which is ever-present, though we 
can only at times recognise its working? It is the old riddle, the 
old alternative: ‘‘ either gods or atoms.’’ Either all things are 
controlled to good ends, so far as men are willing to accept this 
control; or all things depend on the play of unintelligent forces. 
There seems to be no resting-place for the mind half-way. 

But what, it may still be asked, of those great tracts of human 
life and history where progress is absent, justice is hard to find, 
oppression and misery are dominant? Is any trace of a kind 
Providence to be found in these? We are here brought up against 
the ultimate riddle in one of its most perplexing forms: why is 
evil so often stronger than good, and why does human freedom 
so often show itself in deeds of cruelty rather than of helpfulness ? 
No answer can be attempted here, save this. As far as the idea 
of Providence is concerned, it must be harmonised with, perhaps 
limited by, that of Freewill. As the human will, fortified by 
divine Grace, can transmute seeming evil into good within the 
bounds of the individual life; so it is called to co-operate in the 
tasks of Providence. Man does in fact become a providence to 
man. Whatever shaping, directing power may be exercised by God 
through the forces of nature; no theist can have any doubt as to 
the part which may be played by human spirits as God’s fellow- 
workmen in helping others. But if these fail to respond, what 
then? Is Providence frustrated? Or, when one instrument fails, 
are there always other instruments at hand to complete the work 
of education and redemption ? We have no certain knowledge. 
The world and society seem to bear clear marks of frequent 
frustration. — But we do not see the whole, and there are two 
things certain. lf there be a Providence, it is not limited to any 
on type of instrument, though its work is largely done through 
human brains, wills and hands ; and those who seek to take part 
in ans tasks of the divine Kingdom constantly feel that they are 
not working alone, G. F. Barzour. 


TRS 


MINORITIES AND THE PEACE OF 
BUROPE. 


T a time when interest has been centred in Aristide Briand’s 
A propositions for bringing about a United Europe, it 
becomes necessary to face a question the unsolved state of 
which constitutes the greatest impediment to the realisation of his 
ideas. Above all we must never lose sight of the fact that, in spite 
of the war undertaken for the liberation of oppressed nationalities, 
more than thirty million people belonging to many races are living 
as so-called minorities, not in their own states, but as collective 
units among strangers, and it is here that the danger of the 
Continental problem lies. What is more, many are apt to forget 
that these units are not confined to the vanquished peoples alone, 
whose territory with its inhabitants has been taken over, but 
comprise, over and above, members of the victorious nations. 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, Jugoslavs, Danes, Bul- 
garians, Swedes, Russians, Greeks and others have to-day, beside 
their compatriots living within their own boundaries, organised 
groups who live as minorities in neighbouring countries under 
alien sovereignty. Thus, beside the great number of Germans 
as minorities (approximately ten millions) there are five Polish 
minorities, the Poles in Germany, in Lithuania, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Latvia and Roumania, some of whom can be counted 
by hundreds of thousands. The simple reason for this state of 
affairs is the fact that, as a consequence of the distribution of races 
in Central and East Europe, the ideal of a definite solution of 
the nationality problem by means of a ‘“‘just’’ revision of 
boundaries—every people in a state of its own—is absolutely 
impracticable. By a revision of certain boundaries much injustice 
might be repaired, but the minority problem can never be solved in 
this manner. On these lines we face a geographical deadlock which 
can neither be ignored nor overcome. 

What is the result of this state of affairs? First and foremost, 
if the ruling peoples deny to the minorities living among them 
the possibility of developing their nationality and culture, they 
thereby violate their most sacred rights; the question of humanity 
arises, the question how to assure to the groups concerned protec- 
tion for the exercise of their cultural convictions, just as in former 
times religious communities were protected in their creeds. But 
beside the question of humanity there is another of far-reaching 
practical importance. In what way does the suppression of the 
nationality and culture of minorities in one country react upon 
that country’s relations to the states from which the minorities 
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originally emerged, and how does it affect the mutual feelings 
between peoples and countries ? 

In order to see clearly it is essential to keep in mind the fact 
that since the war a great quickening of the consciousness of the 
solidarity of peoples in all their groups, even beyond the limits 
of states, has come about on the Continent. As a striking 
example the Jugoslav-Italian relations may serve, these 
having become particularly strained in consequence of the 
destruction of the Jugoslav minority in Italy. It even finds 
expression in the fact that several European peoples contribute 
directly or indirectly to the culture of the institutions of their 
minorities beyond their borders, mostly by means of state sub- 
vention. This is equally the case where Germans, Poles, Danes, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Jugoslavs and so forth are con- 
cerned. That being so it is self-evident that, considering such 
undeniable solidarity over and above the range of the state, every 
attempt at suppression, oppression or annihilation of a minority 
reacts spontaneously to the widest extent upon the whole nation 
concerned. Just as pricks and wounds in the most distant mem- 
bers of our body demand a response, no matter how strong our 
self-restraint may be, in the same way a racial community must 
react upon abuse of any of its parts. That is to say, there will 
sooner or later either be a rupture, or, what is more often the case, 
an inward reaction sets in, engendering feelings of revenge and 
retaliation. Thus an atmosphere of tension arises poisoning the 
relations of neighbouring states, just as had happened in 10914 
when the world war became imminent. Such an atmosphere can 
be felt in ever increasing sultriness in several parts of Europe 
also to-day. 

Summing up the above, the writer, supported by ten years’ 
experience as delegate of various European minorities, also of those 
whose parent peoples are ranged against each other, can definitely 
assert that there is no people in Europe to-day who can ignore with 
equanimity the fate of its members living as a minority beyond 
its political boundaries. This is just as true of the feel- 
ings of the Germans for their minority, especially in South Tyrol, 
as of the Poles for their minorities in their many ramifications, 
the Greeks with respect to the Dodecanese occupied by Italy, the 
Roumanians and their brethren in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, the 
Danes and their congeners in German Schleswig, the Hungarians 
and their compatriots in adjacent states, the Jugoslavs and the 
Slovenes in Italy and Austria, the Bulgarians and their brethren 
in Greece and Jugoslav Macedonia. 

It is inevitable that the oppression of minorities in various 
countries in these circumstances to-day tends more and more to 
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endanger the peace of the Continent, and to prevent adjacent nations 
from unifying their economic relations and creating a united 
Europe. The necessity of action to adjust the minority problem 
was clearly recognised during the peace negotiations in Paris, and 
thus measures were taken for the protection of minorities, which, 
though guaranteed by the League of Nations, are unfortunately 
inoperative. Their weakness lies in the first place in the fact 
that they apply to minorities in some of the European States 
and not to others. To correct such inequality Professor Gilbert 
Murray proposed a motion, accepted at the third meeting of the 
League of Nations, exhorting the states not bound by minority 
protection clauses to recognise the obligation of the same. Now 
for the first time a moral norm was created, by the help of which 
the discrepancy should be overcome. The course of events shows, 
however, that such moral obligations have not been fulfilled, and 
members of the League who were not legally bound by these 
clauses openly proceeded to denationalise their minorities. Such 
procedure must jeopardise the prestige of the League, and, what 
is worse still, it induces the peoples that are so bound to look 
upon the said clauses, not as acts of a general application of 
justice, but as acts of coercion Jaid upon them. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the peoples concerned, even the most advanced 
circles among them, should harbour psychological resentment 
against their observance. 

The drawback of the present system lies in the fact that its 
action is confined to the receipt of complaint and lacks a con- 
structive method of dealing with the problem so as to prevent 
complaint, and encourage direct understanding between minorities 
and majorities. These must come to recognise that they them- 
selves and their states have the greatest interest in the solution 
of the minority problem. A concrete case, that of Esthonia, the 
home of the writer, will make his view clear. About ten years 
ago the recently constituted state of Esthonia was in a difficult 
predicament, the minorities living under its rule showing open 
animosity. An unjust agrarian reform had fallen heavily upon 
the German-Balts. At that time, contrary to all expectation, 
a small circle of German-Balts, mostly belonging to the younger 
generation, determined to come to an understanding with the 
Esthonian majority on the basis of a cultural autonomy. In spite 
of many fears and warnings they succeeded in their object. 
Esthonia has thereby been the first European state to achieve an 
adjustment of the nationality question that guarantees the full 
liberty of minorities in their cultural development. All cultural 
institutions, especially schools, are in their own hands under the 


control of the state. 
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It may be of interest to hear more about the principles of the 
Esthonian Autonomy Law. As mentioned before, its functions 
are confined exclusively to matters of culture. The minority 
elects annually a cultural council, so to speak, a cultural parlia- 
ment answerable to the president. The state—or the communities 
as the case may be—consigns an adequate part of its cultural 
expenditure to the cultural authorities of the minority ; but beyond 
that, and this is very important, the cultural administration has 
the right to tax the members of the autonomy and thus to 
balance the minority budget. All this has stood the test in these 
last years remarkably well. The result is the absolute opposite 
to what had been prophesied. The autonomy has not created “a 
state within the state,’? an estrangement between minority and 
majority races, but on the contrary has led to growing mutual 
appreciation and co-operation to which both parties bear witness 
to-day. There can be no doubt that the present state of Esthonia 
can rely upon a willing support of its minority just as securely 
as upon that of its majority. This edifying result of the wise 
course pursued by Esthonia is a lesson to all European states in 
a similar position. The Esthonian example shows that the 
sympathy of a minority satisfied by consideration of its equitable 
demands concerning national cultural life can be won in a full 
degree. It proves that granting national rights does not encourage 
aggression against the state, but on the contrary allays it, so 
that in course of time the regulation of boundaries, where 
necessary, may be approached with good will on both sides. 

The example of Esthonia has caused the minorities in several 
European states to combine for the achievement of their cultural 
aspirations by peaceful measures, and to hold a congress at 
Geneva every year. They wish to support each other and bring 
about by means of co-operation the psychological reversion to 
their parent peoples; in some cases they have already succeeded, 
as in the Prussian school regulation in respect of Polish and 
Danish minorities. But beyond that, they hope to induce the 
League of Nations to adopt a positive line of action, instead of 
retaining a purely negative function as recipient of current peti- 
tions. The first step in the direction indicated should be to 
institute a permanent Minority Commission attached to the 
League, the function of which would be the elucidation and treat- 
ment of the problem from all aspects to the satisfaction of the 
equitable claims of all parties. A true estimate of the character 
of the nationalities concerned, their historical development, 
geographical distribution, social propensities, religion, juris- 
prudence and economic capacity would each call for expert investi- 
gation attested by statistical material, and require careful 
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co-ordination in their mutual relationship. Furthermore, it 
would be very important that public opinion in countries not 
directly concerned with the problem should lend its support more 
than it has hitherto thought fit to do. In this respect we must 
gratefully acknowledge the initiative taken by the English League 
of Nations Union, especially by Lord Dickinson and Sir Walter 
Napier, thanks to which the permanent minority commission of 
the Brussels World Union of the League of Nations has become 
an important factor in the discussion of many minority questions 
in a spirit of conciliation. 

It would be especially important if the Press of the countries 
not directly concerned in the problem, particularly in England, 
would devote more attention to the question of minorities as a 
very weighty item in the problem of European peace. The 
apprehension that the handling of this question must lead to 
taking sides is not justified. The whole work of the Nationality 
Congress and the League of Nations Union proves that these 
questions can be treated quite objectively in a tone that need hurt 
no one’s susceptibilities. It is often desirable to give moral support 
to a government ready to settle its minority problem against 
resistance from within. In such cases the Press of countries not 
directly concerned can contribute to a very great extent to a 
conciliatory solution of the problem. 

EwaLD AMMENDE. 


ON POLISHING WINDOWS—AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


HEN primitive man first discovered himself a thinking 

W animal, he cast about him for some device which would 

enable his fellow thinking animals to look into his own 
mind and him to look into their minds. After the first crude 
experiments, he evolved those series of agreed, but localised 
codes of spoken and written signs which have come to be known as 
languages, and the written word was found to be peculiarly adapted 
for use as a permanent transparency. When these panes were first 
constructed they were clear, even though they provided but a 
limited inlook. But time has dulled this brightness and the dust 
and dirt of continual use has, in many instances, obscured the panes 
so that they have become sadly in need of the furbisher. 

Thus it happens that our windows must needs be cleaned and, 
since demand begets supply, there arose in due time a great army of 
commentators, annotators, and editors, to ply the trade of window 
polishing. Their labours are indeed valuable and helpful if confined 
within proper limits, especially where old and very dirty windows 
are concerned, but there is something in the very nature of window 
polishing which breeds a tireless and tiresome enthusiasm. Clean 
windows are, of course, very desirable, but we can do without the 
continual presence of the charlady, and we are not particularly 
pleased if she follows us from room to room with her paraphernalia. 
Some commentators on and editors of old books are very like a 
too conscientious drudge of this kind. They rub away as though 
they would cause the very glass itself to vanish by mere attrition. 
We stumble over their mops and pails, and they themselves jostle 
us and tread on our toes until we can hardly get to a window at 
all to see the view. It is a relief, sometimes, to curse our industrious 
polishers and to bid them take both themselves and their implements 
away. That is why some of us prefer to buy, say, an English classic 
in a very cheap edition so priced that the publisher can afford 
neither to hire a commentator nor an editor or, at most, only very 
tame ones. 

Moreover, we can with advantage do much of our polishing for 
ourselves with the help of a little mental effort assisted by a little 
advice from an expert, Ruskin once published a treatise on window 
ae ste ormeicpe eo x S esame and Lilies. He is a very 
cafes RE oes man, but he did know how to wield the 
a ies a es fe) aes than watch him at his task in order 
ate Re = ee him at work, for instance, at a small 

ers azed by Milton. By the time he has done the 
panes are very bright indeed. One of his rules is to read word by 
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word, syllable by syllable. Though no author who ever lived is 
worth the labour of reading in this way, unless fate has condemned 
you to get your living by proof-reading, yet there is something in 
this advice. In the case of some very significant words, their yield 
of meaning is increased tenfold if we separate their components and 
put in a mental hyphen between their syllables. It has been pointed 
out ad nauseam, for example (but the sickness is cleansing), that 
“education ’? means “‘ e-ducation,’’? and there is certainly a gain 
if we, with Carlyle, mentally pronounce “‘ mistake’? as ‘‘ miss- 
take.’” What hidden symbolism, too, comes to light when Thoreau, 
by a simple deletion of the final ‘‘1”’ of ‘‘ animal,’’ rebukes the 
dead lore of the anatomical zoologist! And if we see “‘ translator ” 
as ‘‘ trans-lator,’’ we at once get his function, which is that of a 
ferryman. 

Every window has two surfaces. We apologise to the reader for 
drawing his attention to a fact so obvious, but there is a reason. 
For those windows we call books are, in one important respect, 
different from the products of the glazier’s art and mystery. We 
can only clean books from one side, and not all the industry of the 
amateur or professional cleanser can do more than wipe away 
the exhalations of the ages and generations. That is to say books 
can only be cleaned as regards the surface presented to us, which 
is the outside surface in relation to the writer. Unless the original 
artificer has taken care to clean the inside himself, not all the toil 
of all the generations of the sons of Adam can restore the trans- 
parency. A good workman will choose his best glass, frame it with 
care, and once for all clarify his own side of it. 

There are some very old-fashioned windows which require the 
services of a very humble practitioner of the cleansing art, viz. 
the glossary compiler. | We cannot very well do without his 
aid and, to do him justice, he is the least insistent and tiresome of 
his tiresome profession, for he hides his cloths and leathers in a 
cupboard at the back of the book, and we need not invoke his aid 
unless we so desire. It is our own fault if the sweep of the cleaner’s 
arm comes too often within the range of our vision and interrupts 
the view. We ought to be ashamed of the mental laziness which 
makes him so necessary to us. Why, say, read Chaucer at all if 
we are too indolent to learn his not very difficult language? Every 
Greek knew the language of Homer, and was the difference between 
the Greek of Homer and Attic Greek less than that between modern 
English and Chaucer? There is nothing that breaks the pleasure 
of reading a book into smaller pieces than the necessity for con- 
tinual reference to a glossary or dictionary. And apart altogether 
from skill in dialect, an unknown word occurring in harmonious 
verse often reveals its meaning by a kind of inner necessity. We 
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have only to read straight on, and allow ourselves to float passively 
upon the melodic river of the song, and almost we may burn our 
glossaries. 

From commentator and annotator to memoir-writer and bio- 
grapher is no far cry, for these last build glass-houses into which 
they force their victims so that every action, nay, every thought, 
may be observed. It is customary to place the undress memoir or 
biographical sketch of an author at the beginning of his collected 
works, but have the advantages attaching to a reversal of this 
plan been sufficiently considered? The desire to read about an 
author ought properly to follow reading him, and not the other 
way about. Times are changing, no doubt, and fewer now know 
an author than know of him. Still, it would be worth trying the 
experiment of placing the works first and the Life last. Then, 
too, there is a point of honour involved. There ought to exist 
among those who have been initiated into the works of an author 
a kind of freemasonry which says to the novice: ‘‘ We will not 
impart our secrets to you without your due preparation nor without 
proof of your worthiness.’’ To place a critical memoir in the front 
of the book is to defeat this design by acquainting the raw candi- 
date with the arcana without probation and training, whereas, 
if the memoir is placed at the end of the book, direction is drawn 
first to the author’s work itself as a preparation for the reception 
of any secrets which the expert may have in his possession. The 
change suggested has advantages, also, in the case of men of 
genius who, like Dryden, have attained greater success in the art 
of writing than in the art of living. ‘‘ Mr. Bayes ’’ was not a very 
great man, but he was a most melodious singer. If in the collected 
editions his works were placed before his memoir, the reader 
need not then quaff the more doubtful brew unless he feels ‘‘ so 
dispoged.”’ 

This leads us to a much larger problem than that of the place 
to be assigned to a memoir. Might it not be preferable altogether 
to dispense with biography where the man of imagination is 
concerned as distinguished from the man of action? The man of 
action cannot complain if his every deed is hunted down by the 
biographical sleuth, he challenges it—but the man of imagination 
ought to be judged by his recorded thoughts. Or, if it has to be 
admitted that the desire to know something about a man of genius 
is legitimate, it is still open for consideration whether it might 
not be best to confine the biography or memoir to an account of 
the mind-history of the man and the relation of his thought to the 
thought of his own and succeeding ages. There is something 
repulsive appertaining to a Day of Judgment inquisition into an 
author’s private life, especially where the De Mortuis rule is too 
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flagrantly disregarded. Some biographers can only be classed as 
self-convicted ghouls. Are we really the worse off because we know 
practically nothing of the private iives of Plato and Shakespeare? 
Is there any pressing need that we should “‘ see Shelley plain?” 
Is it of importance that we should know that Keats had the erotic 
tendencies common to adolescent youth? The better part of a 
great man lives on in his works and, recognising this, some have 
planned, as Plato seems to have done, the obliteration of their 
histories. Why attempt, as it were, the profane task of trying to 
make a man’s body immortal? ‘‘ His ashes in a peaceful urn 
shall rest.’” But there is no security for the man of imagination 
while the dreadful industry of memorialists and biographers con- 
tinues unchecked and unabated. Many an author, had he known 
the future, might have exclaimed with Spenser : 


Ah, dearest God, me graunt, I dead be not defoul’d! 


Though it is possible to cite instances where a man, as was said of 
Epicurus, “‘ lived better than he spake,’’ yet more commonly it is 
found that, of his two phases of being, Man eloquent is capable of 
attaining greater heights than Man agent. Even in the happiest 
of instances the biographer with the muck-rake can always scratch 
up some incident which had better have been left in the dust- 
bin. Nothing could make pleasanter reading than the simple story 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s innocent and felicitous domestic life, 
but even his fair fame would have been fairer still had he not 
made it impossible to allow his resolution: ‘‘ At my death, I mean 
to take a total adieu of the world, not caring for a monument, 
history, ot epitaph.’’ Of course the biographer, in preserving the 
incident of the witches, is here blameless, for Browne’s evidence, 
which appeared to turn the scale of conviction, was a public act 
and could not be hid. In Dryden’s case, too, even though it had 
been possible to save him from his biographers, it would have been 
impossible to save him from himself. Those are very fortunate 
when, as happens with Spenser, almost the only biographical 
material extant is to be found in the body of an author’s works. 
‘‘ His poems shall be our one great authority.’’* The memorialist 
can here do no wrong. He writes under licence. His pen is so 
nearly innocent that he is assured of an ungrudging te absolvo. 
Even happier is the matter when a writer is his own biographer. 
In reading an autobiography we experience a pleasing sensation 
as of conversing with a living man, but the older type of biography 
rarely succeeds in allowing us to forget the man is dead, while 
some of our modern brighter biographies make us doubt whether 
he was ever alive, except as a fiction in the writer’s brain. 


* Mr. J. W. Hales in the Globe Edition of Spenser. 
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If in such an autobiography an author chooses to make the 
world his father confessor there is nothing more to be said. 
But the inequity of our times will not heed even the most pitiful 
of pleas for reticence. How much better it would have been for 
Coleridge if only such material had been used as was available 
in the fragmentary personalia of the Biographia Literaria and 
elsewhere, for even the most sympathetically written sketch of 
S. T. C. makes painful reading if the ordinary rules are followed. 
“The truth is,’ says Mr. H. D. Traill, “‘ that all Coleridge’s 
references to himself in his later years are shrouded in a double 
obscurity.’? Would that it had been possible to heed this pathetic 
hint! Yet a critic of the last century has this curious passage : 
‘‘The near relatives of the poet . . . content themselves, as was 
natural, with this simple record of facts. It was enough for them 
to note that, for whatever reason, the ‘ clear mounting flame’ of 
his earlier poetry had ceased to rise. But later biographers, 
untrammelled by the family tie, have had to inquire into and 
account for this change without fear or favour.”’* Why? 

The whole blame for this state of affairs must not be placed upon 
biographers as a class: the public nose for stench must be offered 
its accustomed effluvia, and biographers have to live—at least they 
would say so. This is rank heresy, of course, but heresy will out, 
and fortunately the world has now been made comparatively safe 
for heretics. Else we would recant fast enough. No opinion is 
worth martyrdom. But we are inclined to think that a writer’s 
memory should be “‘ left in charge of his genius.’’ It is our ‘‘ con- 
ceit,’? as an old-time writer would have expressed it, that a 
grateful and affectionate world should confer, as the best and 
highest reward in its power, The Freedom of Oblivion upon the 
personality of deceased genius: should say to the Manes: ‘‘ To 
rest wholly in peace is your due. Therefore, with the dust that is 
sprinkled on your bier shall the poppy be mingled. Incurious, we 
piously receive the legacy of thought bequeathed by you to us and, 
of your mortal remains, take an eternal farewell.’’ 

The first law of our literary Utopia then would forbid that too 
busy research into the privacy of the dead which mars so many 
modern memoirs. A further decree of this literary land of Nowhere 
would make illegal the separate publication of a memoir or bio- 
graphy, and would allow only that it be bound up at the end 
of any edition of the author’s collected works, or of any separate 
work of his. A third law, or perhaps an additional section, would 
protect both writer and reader against the unlicensed activities 
of the commentator and annotator and would confine the industry 
of these gentlemen within prescribed limits. The writer of a 


* Canon Ainger: Lectures and Essays, Vol. II, p. 104. 
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“running commentary ’’ would be delivered over to the state 
cheirotomist and punished by the loss of his pen hand. ‘Thus 
might we hope to ‘‘ get the commentators out of one’s head and 
taste the true flavour.’’* A special clause would guard a work of 
imagination against improper usage—especially its employment 
as a grindstone upon which to sharpen the grammatical or critical 
wits of the immature student. Nor would it be suffered that a 
masterpiece of literature should undergo the indignity of being 
“got up’ for an examination. Other laws, in addition, would 
doubtless be necessary, but these three should suffice for the 
foundation of a Magna Charta to be granted to the confraternity of 
genius. 
E. W. Apams. 


* Thoreau. 


A WALKING TOUR ON FROZEN RIVERS. 


T was not only the call of silent places in frost-bound lands that 
[ ae us three British women start upon a walk of 1,300 miles 

in Northern Alberta. We had the practical desire of finding 
out whether winter travel there would be possible, since Canadian 
housewives in those colder latitudes are supposed to live indoors 
from autumn till spring. 

From Edmonton we took the train as far as it went to the little 
town of Peace River Crossing where we met our guide, the French- 
Canadian mailman, Louis Bourassa. He wore a green Hudson Bay 
Company blanket-coat, was six feet two in height, well built and 
dark as an Indian. After a dubious survey of us his eyes lighted 
on our heavy boots. He gave a sigh of relief and said, ‘‘ I guess 
we’ll tug it out.’’ It was the first week in December. No snow had 
fallen and the river was not yet frozen over. The only possible 
methods of getting along were either on foot or by sleigh, and, 
after the first fifty miles, the only possible route would be the 
river, as the country was covered by heavy bush and wind-felled 
trees a yard in depth. We had many warnings of the trials before 
us—frost-bite, starvation, falling through the ice, the deep snow. 
Lastly, the police advised us to carry revolvers or at any rate a 
flask of pepper, but, as I have been in many wild countries and 
have never needed a revolver, we took neither. 

Our first night was spent comfortably in a farm. On the second, 
after walking I forget how many miles, we were snug and warm 
listening to yarns in a wayside store, until the snow began to 
fall. A fierce wind blew, raising even the corners of our heavy 
sleeping-bags in a room that had no door. Through the open-work 
walls we could see and be seen by Indians, half-breeds, a German, 
and a Chinese, lying on the floor of the adjoining part, so we 
hastily put out our light and slept till morning. 

Joyfully we unpacked our skis, while Louis converted his carts 
into sledges, and so we travelled for that day and many others. 
The first place we reached, Notekewin, was interesting because 
during the previous summer a road had been made there and four 
months later a school, many homesteads and stores had grown up 
around. After a meal served by Indian squaws, we climbed a ladder 
to our barn-like bedroom with its huge piles of blankets, harness, 
buckets, hardware of all sorts, and a few beds in odd corners. 
Here all through the early hours of the morning came Indian 
men and women from a local dance, falling into bed just as they 
were. In this remote hamlet where there are only very few white 
men, a young British girl works alone as a doctor, riding for miles 
through bush-country to visit Cree Indians and half-breed patients 
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with whom she cannot speak. Another night we spent in a home- 
stead where the cabin was only about ten feet by twelve in size. 
There was no hesitation whatever about putting us up—and free 
of charge—though five children slept in bunks round the walls, 
the farmer and his wife in a bed, and we (with a whole side of raw 
moose!) were on the floor. To our surprise, these people owned 
a good Hereford cow. 

Louis had engaged as guide an old Indian called Sam who could 
only communicate with us by waving his hand and shouting ‘‘ Huh! 
Huh!’’ (Yes). He had just appeared as Indians do: one moment 
there was no one about and then a picturesque figure draped in 
fringed moose-hide coat, scarlet chaps (the legs only of over- 
trousers), and bear-skin gloves, was trotting along in front of us. 
To get his Christmas mail through to the isolated people up north, 
who had had their last letters by boat in September, Louis wanted 
to go overland to Keg river. Sam knew all this country well 
and, slashing down fir trees with incredible speed, he led us about 
twenty miles into the bush. But we found the sledges got smashed 
on tree-stumps and, when at last the temperature ran down to 
52° below zero Fahr., Louis gave up and decided to return to the 
Notekewin, or Battle river. 

The ice was not yet solid. Occasionally we put a leg through 
or one of the horses fell in and had to be dragged out by the 
rest of the team. It was very cold. The high banks shut out the 
sun. If we stopped for a five minutes rest, one of us had to keep 
her hands warm enough to strike a match, while the other two got 
wood and built a fire. We found our leather boots quite impossible 
because the insides became coated with ice and that made frost- 
bite a danger. Skis are uncomfortable without boots, so we had to 
abandon them too and take to moccasins over four pairs of woollen 
socks, which made delightful footgear. When our feet did get in 
the water, we used the dry snow quickly as blotting-paper to mop 
up the wet and then it did not even penetrate the moccasins. Moose 
were numerous but rarely seen on account of their acute hearing, 
but once, when we were stalking along, a huge ugly nose suddenly 
appeared ahead of us. He came on with a slow loping trot, broad- 
side on, at about 200 yards distance, and went up the bank into the 
bush—a perfect shot, had we had guns with us. 

We next joined the Peace river, where the views were grand 
beyond words. It is a most beautiful stream, about a mile wide 
with many islands covered with high spruce firs and brilliant 
willow scrub. We crossed on the rough ice, which is safer than the 
treacherous, smooth, snow-covered ice that may be only an inch 
thick underneath; but it is hard work stumbling over slabs and 
blocks broken by the force of the wind and the strong current of 
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the river, which lie frozen, piled up on end, like the séracs of a 
glacier on a smaller scale. Another trial is ice with no water under- 
neath, as we found when we came crashing through, twisting our 
feet and ankles painfully. 

We were now in the country of the Cree (Algonquin) Indians, 
a tribe descended from warriors and producing a strong race of half 
and quarter breeds—many of the best trappers. Some of them 
still hold firmly the remains of their religious rites, and, when 
a tribe breaks camp, they fast for a whole day and spend another 
in thanksgiving—to the sun for giving them warmth, to the trees 
for their shelter, to the river or lake for its water. We crossed a 
portage, i.e. a short trail overland where in summer boats are 
carried to avoid rapids or save distance, and, after a tramp up a 
steep hill, whence we could see a vast panorama of snow—a magni- 
ficent white valley with bush and prairie country spread out before 
us—we descended to Carcajou. Here at night we found some 
of the ranchers deep in study. Many Canadians have adopted the 
rationalist opinions of Joseph McCabe and speak of his books with 
appreciation. They were also interested in Nietzsche and Freud. 

Whenever there was a trapper’s cabin anywhere near, Louis 
always found an excuse for calling. He ‘‘ mothered’”’ all these 
trappers and feared lest any man living alone might be ill or, 
more probably, that the loneliness might be “ getting under his 
skin.’? Then he would persuade him to go “ outside ’’ with him, 
i.e. go back to a place where there was company and amusement. 
The loneliness of the trapper’s life is appalling and often has a bad 
effect on his nerves. A little fancied injury may be magnified into 
enormous proportions and has sometimes ended in murder. Two 
men can seldom live there alone together for long. The times when 
fur is scarce are specially bad for them, as they just lie in their 
bunks doing nothing except getting up to eat. One man who came 
to our sleighs for his mail looked as though he had just come 
through some terrible illness. Among the many trappers in this 
part, I saw only two whose wives lived with them. One of these 
women told us we were the first white women she had spoken with 
for two years, but she was happy and very cheerful. She had a 
fine stock of bottled wild fruits and home-grown vegetables, and had 
made her log-shack pretty with needlework. We had dinner one 
day in an empty cabin, whose owner had developed religious mania 
and had committed suicide by freezing to death on the river. It is 
easy to die in those lands, and life is of little value—unless the 
owner values it himself. 

This was Louis Bourassa’s last season, for in future the mail 
was to go by air, and we wondered what would happen to the sick 
and lonely—the men who have lost the initiative to get themselves 
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back into civilisation ; and, like an answer, one trapper wrote in a 
letter to me, ‘‘ Yes, we shall hear the aeroplanes going over our 
heads, but it won’t be the same thing as listening for the sleigh- 
bells and voices coming to us on the river.”’ Now, however, we 
hear that the old mail-sleigh is to be revived for the air route was 
not satisfactory. In view of all this, we wonder, too, why more 
women are not willing to face the rigours of these Northern regions 
when their help is so obviously needed. 

For the next thirty miles we followed an overland trail. At 
each homestead Louis would shout and the teamsters crack their 
whips, and then the whole household would tumble out in wild 
excitement to get their Christmas mail. To picture Fort Vermilion, 
which we had at last reached, one might imagine a Swiss winter 
resort ironed out flat. There were men in scarlet coats and women 
in striped white blanket wraps with gorgeous embroidery in wool 
and beads. Dog-teams, gay with beads, cockades and bells, were 
racing to and fro over the snow-covered river. ‘The air was filled 
with the shouts of the dog-mushers and the laughter of Indian 
children. Over the bush behind, the winter sun hung low; on 
either side of it were the brilliant irridescent ‘‘ sun-dogs ’’ or mock 
suns. Mail-time means drink-time, and white men, breeds, and 
Indians were all celebrating their Christmas with marvellous danc- 
ing and revelry. Here we learned to use snow-shoes and to enjoy 
a run with dog-teams. The dogs were bred from the timber-wolf 
and varied a good deal in their natures : some mischievously loved 
to turn the toboggan over, while others were fierce, even savage, 
and did serious damage. We soon found it was unsafe to give to 
horse or dog the pats and caresses we bestow on them at home. 

At Fort Vermilion there is a small experimental station for agri- 
culture, where an old rancher, Mr. Robert Jones, known every- 
where as ‘‘ Uncle Robert,’’ has made a great success of his crops, 
especially wheat, which showed a weight of 61.2 to the bushel for 
‘‘ Reward ’’ and 61.0 for ‘‘ Red Fife.’’ He and Mr. Sheridan 
Lawrence are helping the country and the new settlers in every 
possible way. Nearby stands a derelict mill on the riverside. How 
long it will be before it is in regular use again, no one can say. 
It represents one of the urgent problems of this region. Foxes or 
Wheat? ‘hat is the crux in a land whose population, originally 
entirely trappers, is now increasingly recruited by a steady flow of 
settlers from further South. 

The missionary and his wife who were going north to Little Red 
River now offered to take our sleeping-bags and grub-box on their 
sleigh if we cared to walk the fifty miles. We accepted gladly and 
made camp together. For the first ten miles the trail wan ey 
beaten by those who had come to fetch their mail and our friends 
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could go at a fast pace with their pair of trotting cayeuses; but 
later on the Peace river we found a frozen horse-track very uncom- 
fortable for the moccasined foot. Women are rare visitors in these 
parts, and it amused us to see the wary, puzzled expression that 
greeted us as we drew near some shanty rapidly change to warm 
welcome when it became clear who these figures in ski-ing suits 
were. We received invariably such hospitality as I have never met 
in any other country. Even when food was scarce, we were given 
of the best. Who, at home, would leave their house to strangers 
and go out into a cold shack? 

Our walk was to be a tough one. Fast and strong blew the wind 
from the north, driving snow through buttonholes and ear-flaps, 
into throat and lungs. Ice clung to our fur caps and wool clothing, 
covering our eyes and encircling our necks and faces. Every step 
in the deep snow was an effort, as we fought against the blast, 
and at every bend of the river we hoped for relief, but always 
it seemed to blow dead against us. At midday we sighted an Indian 
cabin and away went all our prejudices against dirt. We entered 
the log-shack and found the Jinglebells family lying around on the 
floor in filthy rags—starved-looking girls, one of them with a new- 
born baby, an old grannie crouching by the stove smoking her pipe, 
and the mother busy making up a fire with logs. We had no com- 
mon language, but they quickly gave us a box and a square of 
oilcloth as seats to rest upon. ‘They were so kind—and so indescrib- 
ably dirty. When we started again the wind was getting stronger, 
the drifts were deeper, and the cold was more intense. Our pace 
grew slower and slower till I wondered if we should manage to make 
the next ten miles to an empty shack near the Vermilion Falls. 

We arrived at last, frost-bitten but otherwise undamaged. ‘The 
log hut seemed like a glorious hotel, and the hard mud floor might 
have been a beautiful Turkey carpet. I was conscious only of the 
joy of warmth, the music of the rapids, the wind in the trees, the 
smell of the burning spruce and balsam, and the coming of tea 
and bannock. 

There were only nine more miles to cover next morning and the 
sun was shining again. We followed the trail of an Indian dog- 
team—rather unwisely, as sometimes we had to crawl on hands 
and knees under the snow-hung branches ; but we soon emerged on 
to the river below the Falls and came at a swinging pace into 
the village of Little Red River. We visited the two fur-trading 
posts, the Hudson’s Bay and Revillon Fréres, and were shown 
exquisite skins—red fox, cross, and silver fox. It was amusing to 
grade them and to compare our valuation with the traders’. 

This was the end of our journey down the Peace River and next 
day we started the long trail back, for we had to change our plans 
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and approach our goal by a different route. It was still bitterly 
cold and I wondered if we should have been warmer if we had been 
wearing some of the furs we had just seen, but I felt no desire 
to possess them. I had heard too many trappers’ tales. So much 
has been said of the cruelty of the fur-trade that we had been 
prepared to witness many terrible sights, and of course we did. 
All I can say here, however, is that personally I rarely met a 
trapper who was more cruel than the hardness of his life would 
naturally make him. Some of these men were doing their best to 
use poison-bait in order to bring the trapped animals to a rapid 
end. It is true that thousands of animals die a slow and painful 
death in the steel traps, as do thousands of rats in this country. 
Poison-bait is a dubious blessing after all, because it is dangerous 
for dogs, as it is apt to be carried about to great distances by 
carrion-feeding birds. 

All the same, homesteading would be impossible unless wolves, 
foxes, weasels, and lynx were kept down by trapping, though I 
can see no reason for trapping the harmless squirrel except the 
demand for his skin. The remedy for that lies mainly with the 
women who wear it, and I fail to understand how people who love 
the cheery little animals in parks can wear squirrel fur. Colonisa- 
tion is mainly started in these remote lands by the trapper. He 
moves forward into wild uninhabited country—ever farther and 
farther afield—and makes trails, which he keeps open, going back 
and forward with the trading of his furs and to get his own supplies. 
Next comes the enterprising homesteader and then a settlement. 

Mr. Michael Mason in his book Prairie Forests says ‘‘ the great 
difficulty in the development of the prairie provinces is that the 
women, unless born under just such conditions, get to hate the 
isolated life of the homestead and make their men dissatisfied.’’ 
Apparently he thinks that women prevent the colonisation of a 
perfect country—a country which the men who live there cannot 
praise too highly. We had read his book, and the conditions for 
women in this belt of land between 55° and 60° latitude, where 
the temperature in winter sinks to about 60° Fahr. below zero, 
interested us greatly. What were the problems they would have 
to face? The reason there were so few women in these parts seemed 
to us to be a natural fear—fear of unknown difficulties. Mr. Mason 
suggests domestic inconveniences such as want of water and means 
of cleanliness and also boredom. I think, however, that their 
thoughts are more likely to be centred on deeper problems, like 
childbirth and anxiety about the care of their families later, if 
illness came to their homes. I did come across some terrible cases 
_more than one of puerperal fever ending in delirium and death 
of the mother, which meant that the father was left with the 
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charge of, perhaps, a couple of infants. The remedy for this state 
of things could be found if either women maternity-nurses or women 
doctors were available, of such a sporting type that they would 
enjoy the hardships of winter travel, would be willing to sleep in 
open-air camps, and brave any weather in which a man could 
venture out. ‘This would be a fine profession for any woman to 
take up, and I am certain she could do it. I have already referred 
to one young British girl who is actually doing it now. The life 
for the housewife is far more dreary than it is for men, who have 
hunting and trapping with all sorts of excitements and adventures 
besides the planning of their exploits. She has to stay at home, 
busy always with an unceasing round of washing, cooking, and 
chores; but this she would stand happily, were she given some 
security for the times of illness and childbirth. 

In our travels I never heard one word that I might not expect 
to hear in any company. We were with the men when sleds were 
overturned or cracked in the heavy timber, when horses broke 
through the ice or failed to drag the loads up the steep banks of the 
Peace River. One huge black horse had to be hobbled before being 
harnessed, as he would kick and bite, but I never saw a man hit 
him except a light lash if he slacked in harness. Fine fellows these 
men were, for the most part, with endless patience and deter- 
mination. Of course, as in all places, there were higher and lower 
types, but the kindness and fortitude of those we came across 
impressed me as remarkable. I thought that at last I had met 
Christians in the real spirit of the word. They would give their 
last mite to do a kindness to anyone who needed it. ‘There is 
in this primitive life, which develops such high qualities both of 
strength and gentleness, another power—that of alluring and, some- 
times, of satisfying the most restless and adventurous souls. It was 
that which Robert Service felt so deeply and expressed so clearly 
in his well-known lines : 

The winter! ‘The brightness that binds you, 
The white land locked tight as a drum, 
The cold fear that follows and finds you, 
The silence that bludgeons you dumb. 
The snows that are older than history, 
The woods where the weird shadows slant; 


The stillness, the moonlight, the mystery, 
I’ve bade ’em good-bye—but I can’t. 


It’s the great, big, broad land ’way up yonder, 
It’s the forests where silence has lease; 

It’s the beauty that fills me with wonder, 
It’s the stillness that fills me with peace. 


Mary E. Powe tt. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CONFERENCE PRELIMINARIES. 


(x) FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


T was not till the beginning of December that one began to 

recognise the lines on which the world’s diplomacy was being 

driven into action after its prolonged stagnation. To many 
people it came as a spectacular revelation that one of the contribut- 
ing causes of the world depression, or at any rate a contributing 
cause of its persistence and intensity, had been the lack of an 
untrammelled British Government. A minority Socialist Govern- 
ment kept in office by a small Liberal Party had many effects 
at home and abroad; one of the effects abroad was that it did 
not help the world back to economic and financial confidence. 
Recent history likewise proved that no other country could take 
the traditional place of Great Britain in economics and finance 
when Great Britain was incapacitated. The change immediately 
wrought by the British election of October 1931 is one of the clear 
things in contemporary history. It affected the diplomatic as 
well as the economic principle of British policy, and created a new 
situation in the world at large. 

The story tells itself. With a characteristic lack of outward 
excitement the new British Government proceeded to act upon 
the new principles. Few Continental politicians, diplomatists or 
commentators, unless they have lived twenty years in London, 
are able to understand the motives which produce action in Great 
Britain or to recognise the moment of a new departure in policy. 
They recognise it only when the slow fulfilment has manifested 
itself. The resultant indignation produced upon the said Conti- 
nental opinion in comparable circumstances of past history has 
found relief in the comfortable slogan ‘‘ perfide Albion,” a slogan 
which, however, is almost perversely wide of the mark. British 
foreign policy is normally so far from being perfidious that it takes a 
generation of disillusion and a first-class catastrophe to break any 
particular trend. The trend now apparently ended is that of sensi- 
tiveness to French interests as the main motive of British policy. Tt 
began in 1903. It persisted through the Great War, in which British 
troops fought under a French command until France was satisfied. It 
persisted for thirteen years after the war, in the teeth of sundry 
argument against it. It made Great Britain yield to France in 
the successive treaty series of reparation settlements (the Versailles, 
the Dawes, the Young) the bulk of German payments in cash and 
in kind, the while Great Britain advanced to Germany the cash 
wherewith she paid them. It made Great Britain remit the bulk of 
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the French debt owed to Great Britain. It had the cumulative 
effect of draining the financial resources of Great Britain and of 
establishing France on an eminence of national wealth so great 
as to constitute the dominant diplomatic force in Europe. It 
persisted for a decade in spite of the fact, continuously demon- 
strated, that French power, thus derived, was curiously insensitive 
to British interests. ‘‘ Perfide’’?? It came to pass, as many foresaw, 
that the pound was driven from gold. That event, in the tacit but 
immediate judgment of the country at large (as illustrated by the 
election), was the signal for some drastic new thinking. Among its 
other results it ended (so one must assume) a diplomatic epoch 
that had lasted twenty-eight years. 

Yet neither French nor German opinion recognised the change 
till several weeks after it began to operate. In Berlin and in Paris 
alike it was tacitly assumed that the result of the British election 
in the international field would be nil; that London would continue, 
as before, to look on while the world toppled. ‘The deep, silent 
gloom of German opinion—waiting as it were till French policy, 
the undisputed, undisturbed master, witnessed and helped to 
produce the final crash in Germany and thus cleared the path for 
an epoch of German bolshevism or of German Hitlerism—that 
gloom was unaffected by the news from London. News from 
London had no interest for German opinion. For a generation 
British foreign policy, through every kind of emergency, even 
those where British interests seemed clearly to demand a different 
policy, had ultimately acquiesced with a better or a worse grace in 
what French policy advocated. The pictorial notion of Great 
Britain standing for a generation with her hat off to France was 
crude, but essentially fair. A large element in German gloom 
was the belief in the non-existence of British influence as an 
original force. By a like error French opinion, after as before the 
British election, pursued its course of world dominance, content 
to watch from the security of its hoard of gold and its abundance 
of armaments the coup de grdce that would soon descend upon 
Germany, and thus remove for at least a generation the haunting 
fear of German power that had been the motive of French 
destructiveness. To criticise France would be as intelligent as to 
criticise a terrified stag escaped from the maw of a leopard: but 
the terrified stag itself is a dangerous animal. ‘The philosophic 
puzzle is as hard in the international as in every other sphere, 
human or animal. Maybe it is the suffering that is good. In the 
jungle they all suffer at each other’s claws or teeth. In inter- 
national affairs the like truth seems to apply. Germany a genera- 
tion ago isolated herself and prepared her own undoing. France 
now isolates herself. Fear does the damage both in diplomacy and 
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an. the jungle; and no agency seems able to prevent it. It looks as 
if some fatal predisposition makes of all life a combat ; as if creation 
and destruction were corollary to each other. A generation hence 
France may be the hunted and Germany the hunter. In the 
eam alternative they may be the co-hunters of somebody 
else. 

There is, however, something new to record in the present phase 
of Western European relationship. Curiously, the hints given 
by Whitehall soon after the formation of the new British Govern- 
ment were lost upon M. Flandin. Speaking at the Guildhall 
Banquet on November 9th, Mr. MacDonald said: ‘‘ We have two 
great problems to solve, and I can assure you that my colleagues 
and I mean to solve them . . . the nation should balance its 
budget . . . the nation must balance its trade.”’? A little later, in 
the same speech, he added a third: “. . . our currency problem 
was created by the conditions of the world outside. . . .”? When 
M. Flandin was in London on November 20th (as will be related 
below) he appeared to be unprepared for what Sir John Simon, Mr. 
Runciman and Mr. Neville Chamberlain told him, although it 
followed logically from what Mr. MacDonald had said three weeks 
before. Nor was Mr. MacDonald’s Guildhall speech the only guide 
to what was coming. "The King’s Speech (November roth) con- 
tained the three key-phrases ‘‘ balancing the national budget. . . 
confidence in our national stability . . . favourable balance of 
trade.’?’ Next Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons (November 
13th) stated: ‘‘ We have to rely upon ourselves in these matters 
. . . the situation to-day, as far as the pound is concerned, depends 
and rests on the good faith of this country, and the faith of the 
world in the determination of the Government to go on on the 
path on which they have started, and not to rest until they 
have restored the balance of trade, secured the balanced budget, 
and brought the country into a position where its currency can be 
safely and securely stabilised.’? What could be clearer? The same 
speaker in the same speech further elaborated his points as 
‘ necessary conditions ’’ before the pound could be stabilised. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on November 17th, said it all again. Yet M. Flandin 
had not grasped that the Government had any precise conditions 
for stabilisation. 

Concurrently the Government made known its view about German 
reparation and its kindred problems. On November oth Mr. 
MacDonald said: ‘‘ No time has to be lost. A series of piecemeal 
and ephemeral compromises of a purely temporary nature will not 
meet the circumstances. A comprehensive and permanent settle- 
ment is now required.’ Mr, Baldwin, on November 1 3th, gave the 
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further key thus: ‘‘ London has been largely instrumental in 
financing Germany during the past ten years, thereby enabling 
her to carry on her international trade and to pay her reparations. 
These financial advances were not speculative, but represented the 
best type of security known to the market, and it is clear that 
the security for these obligations must not be endangered by 
political debts.” 

The only two points in the various London statements that made 
any initial impression on French opinion were those that postulated 
a permanent as distinct from another temporary reparation settle- 
ment and a safeguarding of the security of private as distinct 
from political German debt. In the French Chamber on November 
26th, M. Laval, with the habitual confidence of French political 
dogma, thought to reject the London theses. ‘“‘ We will not 
accept,’ he said, ‘‘ any new arrangement for reparation except 
for the period of general economic depression. ... We will accept 
no reduction of what is due to us except in such measure as equiva- 
lent reductions (i.e. of the Inter-Allied Debt) are granted to 
us.... We will not consent to any priority of private debts over 
reparation.’ 

The implication of that statement was a broadside Franco-British 
disagreement on two important issues, namely that of a temporary 
or a permanent reparation settlement and that of priority for the 
commercial or the reparation debt. In the matter of the debt the 
claim that political reparation should take precedence over the com- 
mercial debt was neither strictly logical nor businesslike; and a 
more immediate question was how Germany could be enabled to 
pay either. As a point, not of argument nor of precedence in 
obligation, but of simple finance, there would be no sense in con- 
ceding to political reparation a precedence over commercial debt. 
Reparation debt could not be paid unless Germany’s credit were 
maintained. Her credit could not be maintained unless the service 
of the commercial debt were discharged. 

Moreover, the Stillhalte arrangement for the commercial debts 
comes to an end in February next, and the moratorium for the 
reparation debt not till July; if any question of precedence should 
arise it could be settled ex cathedra on February 29th. If on that 
date the commercial creditors were to refuse an extension of the 
Stillhalte, the full capacity of Germany would automatically be 
hypothecated and there would be nothing left for France; but 
there would be no more sense in that proceeding than in the 
French. 

Those, however, who best understand the methods of French 
diplomacy attached less importance to M. Laval’s statement of 
November 26th than to the visit paid by M. Flandin to London two 
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days later. M. Flandin arrived at Victoria station at 9 o'clock on 
Saturday morning (November 28th), entered a waiting car and 
drove to the country for a day’s shooting. In spite of M. Flandin’s 
gun the informed people were aware that his arrival was part of a 
deliberate political plan. It was the second step in that plan. The 
first had been the establishment by the French Government 
(November 14th) of a prophylactic special tariff of x 5 per cent. 
against British goods, a bargaining pawn posed in anticipation of 
other events. M. Flandin came to London to do the bargaining, 
that is to offer a remission of the 15 per cent. in return for a 
Franco-British commercial treaty giving special concessions to 
France. His further object was to urge the British Government 
quickly to stabilise the pound and to return to the gold standard, 
that object being suggested by the heavy loss sustained by the 
Bank of France in its holdings of sterling. The circumstantial 
pleasantry of his visit added a little innocent gaiety to what was 
otherwise an unprofitable week-end. The French Embassy in 
London proclaimed on November 28th that it knew nothing 
of M. Flandin’s visit, except that he had come privately to see 
English friends, of whom he had many. The Foreign Office in 
London on that same day protested that they knew nothing about 
the matter. One can sympathise with M. Flandin’s desire to 
achieve his object in camera before dilating on it in public. He duly 
dined with Sir John Simon, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. 
Runciman at the Metropole Hotel in London on Sunday, November 
29th, having taken absurd precautions to keep secret the very 
name of the restaurant at which the talk was talked. The full 
pleasantry emerged on Monday, November 30th. It being a matter 
of obvious propriety that the official spokesmen should no longer 
be enjoined to pretend that M. Flandin had come to England 
merely to shoot game and to water rose-trees, when everybody 
knew precisely what other objects he had come for, it was decided 
by Whitehall to give out the official information that the statesmen 
had discussed “‘ tariffs and the general European situation.” 
Concurrently M. Flandin was telling the French Press that “ tariffs 
had not been discussed.”? They who play at being mysterious 
should surely compare notes with each other. 

Within a week the precise nature of what happened at the Metro- 
pole dinner became publicly known. M. Flandin announced the 
French intention of sending a commercial delegation to London on 
the following Monday (December 7th) under the possible command 
of the Minister of Commerce, M. Rollin himself. That was the 
third step in the French plan above referred to. va 

In answer to his plea that sterling forthwith be stabilised and 
restored to gold, he was informed by Sir John Simon, Mr. Chamber- 
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lain and Mr. Runciman that sterling would not be stabilised or 
restored to gold until the following three conditions had been 
fulfilled, namely: (1) Until the British trade balance had been 
restored; (2) until the reparation problem had been settled on a 
permanent basis; (3) until a guarantee had been given by the 
Bank of France that in the future gold would not be misused as an 
instrument against the stability of the pound, if and when restored 
to a gold basis. 

To intelligent British students of affairs there was nothing new 
or surprising in such a statement of conditions. To M. Flandin 
it was apparently both new and surprising, for the reason that on 
the one hand, he had not paid attention to what had been said in 
London since November gth, and on the other hand, had not yet 
shed the habit of assuming that British Governments would react 
in accordance with the French expectation. 

While M. Flandin was in London the pound depreciated heavily 
in terms of francs. That was not surprising. During the past three 
years at every point in Franco-British relations where it was the 
French object to encourage Great Britain to do some particular 
thing, the French banks have sold sterling heavily in London. The 
most remarkable example was the first Hague Conference (August 
1929) about the Young Plan. On the present occasion the French 
sale of sterling had no political effect, because the British Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to face a depreciation of the pound, 
and had decided on a policy towards France which was to be carried 
through whatever the consequences. 

During the following week the House of Commons witnessed an 
impressive illustration of the change in British foreign policy. On 
Tuesday, December rst, Mr. Runciman was asked ‘‘ whether he 
would give an assurance that no preference would be granted to any 
foreign country until after the Imperial Conference.’? His laconic 
answer was, “‘ Yes, Sir, I can give that assurance.’? On the 
following day Major Colville (Parliamentary Secretary to the Over- 
seas Trade Department) made the fuller statement in answer to a 
similar question: “‘I can assure the House that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom will enter into no engagements 
with foreign countries which would be likely to prejudice either the 
objects of the Abnormal Importations (Customs Duties) Act or any 
future arrangements with the rest of the Empire.’? On Friday, 
December 4th, Mr. Runciman made one of the most outspoken 
speeches on the subject of France that has been heard in the House 
of Commons on any diplomatic subject since the war. He first 
rebutted the current French pretension that the 15 per cent. duty 
was a reprisal against the British tariffs. The French decree, he 
said, was published on November 14th, and, he was informed, had 
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received the official sanction before that date, whereas the earliest 
date on which the Government in this country announced its policy 
was November 16th. He then made this blunt statement: “ The 
Government were naturally amazed to find that under the French 
decree we were not receiving most-favoured-nation treatment, for 
although there is no most-favoured-nation clause in existing 
treaties, we have throughout no less than two generations received 
such treatment.’’ Representations made to the French Government 
on that subject had not yet, he said, been answered. He went on to 
outline what may perhaps be called a diplomatic protectionist policy. 
Referring to the ‘“‘ increasing circle of tariffs’’ which shut out 
British goods, he declared that “‘ the Government has found every 
appeal made to them [i.e. to the countries which shut out British 
goods and which had signed, but not honoured, the Geneva resolu- 
tions about taritts] to be in vain. We have found our protests met 
with exactly the same reply that I make this afternoon, namely 
that the internal interests of the particular country must be the 
first consideration. We are finding that the method of persuasion is 
useless, and we are making no progress. I wish it to be clearly 
understood abroad, as well as at home, that if we are to be hit 
as we have recently been hit by the French decree we cannot ignore 
the action taken.”’ 

On the same day, speaking at the annual dinner of the Newport 
(Mon.) Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Chamberlain was equally out- 
spoken on what may be called the diplomatic aspect of the pound : 
“‘ J see no reason why depreciation of the value in sterling should 
be substantial or prolonged, but this I must say—that in my 
judgment there is one thing which would do more than anything 
else to remove this feeling of nervousness and anxiety which is now 
spread so widely over the world, and that would be a satisfactory 
settlement of reparation—a settlement, that is, which could restore 
confidence in the financial stability of Germany and of her capacity 
to meet her commercial obligations. I hope that at that inter- 
national conference which will probably take place to consider 
this subject in the early part of next year, and in which the 
British Government will take its part, I hope such a settlement may 
be found. In the meantime let us not forget that a great part 
of the world looks up to this country to show cool heads and steady 
nerves.” 

The immediate practical effect of the Colville-Runciman- 
Chamberlain statements was that the French trade delegation 
decided not to come to London on Monday, December 7th. 
Instead, on Saturday, December sth, M. Rollin made a public 
statement, in the course of which he declared: “‘ If things remain 
as they are our trade balance will show a deficit of several hundred 
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million francs, making a comparison only between the two metro- 
politan countries. . . . It has been stated that the British 
Government does not propose to alter its tariffs before the Imperial 
Conference in July. It would be to the general interest, however, 
to change the present state of affairs as soon as possible. If it con- 
tinues, it will do irreparable damage to our agriculture and 
industry, to which we cannot remain indifferent. That is why we 
immediately suggested negotiations, convinced that the economic 
relations between our two great countries ought in their common 
interest to be established on a basis of equity and reciprocity. 
These negotiations, carried on in the friendly spirit of which we 
gave a proof quite recently, could not fail to remove any mis- 
understandings that may exist and lead to an agreement which we 
earnestly desire.”’ 

During the following week the exact nature of the losses suffered 
by the Bank of France as a result of sterling depreciation was 
indirectly disclosed in the French Chamber. The Bank’s holding 
of sterling was given at £62,000,000. Since September 21st, there- 
fore, when sterling went off gold, the paper loss amounted to some 
Francs 2,500,000,000. Now the total subscribed capital and reserves 
of the Bank of France amount only to Francs 481,000,000. If, there- 
fore, its sterling balances were transferred to Paris, that is if the 
loss were realised, the Bank of France would be bankrupt. The 
French Government decided to help the Bank to dress its window, 
and promptly in the second week of December introduced a Bill 
whereby it would give to the Bank a bond equal to the amount 
of the losses, the bond to be later exchanged for negotiable bonds 
of the sinking fund administration. Now in bad times, as in 
Shakespearian tragedy, humour has its uses. The sterling balances 
of the Bank of France have been the regular weapon used to damage 
sterling in the supposed interests of French diplomacy. The 
weapon has succeeded to such an extent that sterling has been 
driven from gold, but the weapon is thereby revealed as a 
boomerang, likely to do more damage (witness M. Rollin), in the 
return than in the outward flight. But the real humour of the 
situation is to be found in the preamble of the 15 per cent. anti- 
British tariff of November 14th. The specific purpose of that 
impost is there represented as compensation for losses resulting 
from depreciated currency. On the pure ground of logic, sterling 
is not a depreciated currency so far as France is concerned. ‘The 
franc being depreciated in terms of gold by 80 per cent. and the 
pound on the same criterion by some 30 per cent., a net depreciation 
is established of 50 per cent., not on the British, but on the French 
side of the Channel. Pure logic may not be amusing from any point 
of view; but a certain innocent recreation may in present circum- 
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stances be derived from a re-reading of the “ Correspondence 
respecting the Position of British Holders of French Rentes issued 
in the United Kingdom in r9r5-18 ”’ (British White Paper, France 
No. 1, 1931, Cmd. 3779. See Tue Contemporary Review, March 
1931, Pp. 373-9). One does not know, because history does not tell, 
what precisely Mr. Chamberlain said to M. Flandin in the Hotel 
Metropole on November 29th; but, if he had been in a jolly mood, 
he could have quoted, mutatis quibusdam mutandis, the letter of 
the French Government of January 17th, 1931, to the British 
Government: ‘‘. . . Now the determination both of the financial 
policy of a State, so long as that policy is not disputed on grounds 
of law, and of any measure of equity which it may be considered 
proper to take in connection with that policy, is entirely a matter 
for the State in question. . . . The Government of the Republic 
need not repeat that they regret the losses suffered by those of the 
British bondholders who were original subscribers to the French 
loans and had no idea of speculation. They feel themselves, how- 
ever, in no way responsible for these losses. The state of affairs, 
from which the French bondholders suffer as well as the British 
bondholders, is due to general causes, before which the whole 
French nation, much against its will, has had finally to bow.’’ 

The interest attaching to the extent to which Great Britain has 
‘“ remitted ’’ war debt is academic, perhaps morbid; for the effects 
will remain with us for ever, and nothing will diminish them. 
Yet the public concern about such things (which in 1925, when it 
might haverfrightened Mr. Churchill from his acquiescence in the 
Caillaux and Volpi pretensions, could not be excited) cannot now 
be allayed, when it is powerless to do any good. On November 
roth a question in the House of Commons extorted from Mr. 
Chamberlain the melancholy epitaph to the Balfour principle. He 
stated that the total amount of the payments to the United States 
Government on account of the British War debt to date was 
£326,200,000, and the total amount received by this country on 
account of Allied War debts to date £71,275,000. 

Less striking, because stated in a severely technical way, was the 
further reflection drawn from Mr. Chamberlain by a question in 
the House on December 3rd. ‘‘ The agreements,” he said, ‘‘ for the 
funding of the Italian and French War debts were signed on 
January 27th, 1926, and July 16th, 1926, respectively. ‘The net 
amounts of the Italian and French War debts as at the date of 
funding were £560,000,000 and £600,000,000 respectively. The 
detailed terms of the settlements are given in Command Papers 
2380 and 2692 of 1926. The sums advanced to France and Italy 
were, of course, borrowed by the British Government and constitute 
part of our War debt. The average cost of borrowing during the 
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War was over 5 per cent.; and on this basis the funding agree- 
ments represent a remission of 62 per cent. of the French War 
debt and 66 per cent. of the Italian War debt, and the British tax- 
payer has been left to bear an equivalent proportion of the charge 
involved by these War borrowings.”’ 

In terms of income-tax the service of that block of War loan 
raised in this country to lend to France will cost the British tax- 
payer 7d. in the pound in income-tax for ever (for the capital 
liability remains with the British Government, and although a 
conversion operation on a substantial scale might pass some of it 
on to unborn generations thousands of years hence, redemption 
would only shift the present burden to another part of present 
shoulders). By the French funding agreement the French taxpayer 
undertook to pay between 2d. and 2%4d. in the pound of that 
burden. Moreover, on the one hand it is reasonably certain that 
the British Government will never default in the payment of the 
interest on ‘‘ War Fives.’”’ It is perhaps not so certain that the 
French Government will continue for two generations to transmit 
to London the one-third part of the burden accepted by France. 
Even at this moment the nations are being driven to a general 
cancellation of all political debts. If that should happen it would 
have many good effects, but it would not relieve the British tax- 
payer from any part of his present burden. 

What is more exciting is the continuing story of the French 
sterling balances in London. Popular opinion, even the opinion 
of the House of Commons, is so ignorant in these matters that on 
December toth Mr. Chamberlain quite solemnly made this state- 
ment: ‘‘ There no doubt have been withdrawals from this country 
of balances held by foreign holders. I should like to say in this 
connection that, although I have seen rumours or statements 
to the contrary, those withdrawals have not been made either by 
the French Government or by the Bank of France. They have, on 
the contrary, left their balances here undisturbed. . . .”’ 

Of course. It could not be otherwise. The fact that it could 
not be otherwise is one of the pleasant freaks of the fatal dispensa- 
tion. Over a number of years the diplomatic use of the French 
sterling balances had taken the technical form of selling them in 
exchange for francs, with the resultant depression of the pound 
below gold export point to France, and the steady drain of gold 
from London to Paris. It was a short-sighted exercise of power 
on the part of France. The bottomless long suffering of the City 
of London was taken too much for granted. On September ast, 
without any preliminary squeal, without warning, London 
slid off gold. In the resultant universal surprise, discomfort and 
apprehension, the precise effect on the French sterling balances 
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was overlooked. Those balances were left undisturbed in London 
for the simple reason that the alternative was their realisation 
at a capital loss of at least 25 per cent. And what then? Assuming 
that the Bank of France were to be saved from formal bankruptcy 
by the French Government, the proceeds of the sterling realisation 
could not any longer be used to drain gold from London. They 
could be used only for investment. ‘The London bank rate went 
up to 6 per cent. on the very day of the divorce from gold 
(September 21st). The obvious alternative field for investment was 
the New York short market, but the conditions there were 
measured by the fact that the Federal Reserve bank rate was only 
1% per cent. In other words, the only alternative the Bank of 
France had to leaving its sterling balances in London was to 
realise them at a loss of at least 25 per cent. (which would essen- 
tially cripple the Bank of France, even though its Government 
might artificially save it from bankruptcy) and to reinvest the 
proceeds at less than 1 per cent. on the diminished capital instead 
of at more than 4 per cent. on the undiminished nominal capital. 
Naturally, therefore, the French balances were not removed from 
London. 

It has been observed in more than one field of diplomatic contro- 
versy since the war that when French diplomacy has recognised its 
cause to be hopeless it has performed a lightning volte-face and 
taken the lead in a very opposite cause. Although, therefore, up 
to the time when these lines were written French diplomacy showed 
no sign of weakening in its insistence upon all the hopeless causes, 
item, the destruction of Germany, item (inconsistently) the 
exaction of political reparation from Germany, item, the pro- 
gressive increase in French armaments and the sabotage of the 
disarmament conference, yet the possibility was alive in the minds 
of experienced students that the almost accomplished fact 
of French isolation in the world might induce another volte-face, 
with the result that at the eleventh hour MM. Laval and Flandin 
might emerge in the réle of saviours of Germany and pioneers of 
world disarmament. 

On December 2nd Mr. MacDonald announced in the House of 
Commons that the British Delegation to the disarmament con- 
ference would have as its chief members : himself, Sir John Simon, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Secretaries of State for War and Air (Lord 
Hailsham and Lord Londonderry), and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir B. Eyres Monsell). A strong delegation, indicative 
of the radical importance attached to the conference by the British 
Government. Indeed the general lines of the Government’s policy 
for the two conferences due to meet early in the New Year (the 
two being regarded as aspects of one single enterprise) could be 
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summarised thus: (x) the reparation settlement must be final and 
permanent; (2) the service of the commercial debt cannot be 
jeopardised by any absurd paper arrangement for the priority of 
the political debt; (3) there must be a satisfactory international 
currency agreement such as will enable the pound to return to 
gold without a repetition of the danger that drove it off gold in 
September (point number 3 involves a specific, formulated under- 
taking on the part of the Central Banks that gold reserves will 
be limited to an amount which will not interfere with the exchange 
function of gold); (4) there must be an honest, categoric and busi- 
nesslike international agreement for the drastic and immediate 
reduction of all armaments, on land, on the sea and in the air, 
not as a result of any further compacts for ‘‘ security,’ but as an 
end in itself and as an incidental means to such security. 


(2) GERMANY. 


The German contribution to the conference preliminaries was the 
direct result of the stranglehold of the German crisis at home. 
The only formal opportunity available to the Government for 
calling attention to the relation of the crisis with its external liabil- 
ties was to apply for the convocation by the Bank for International 
Settlements of the Special Advisory Committee provided for in the 
“Young ’’ Plan signed at The Hague on January 2oth, 1930. 
Certain prolonged consultations had taken. place between Berlin 
and Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of discovering the correct 
procedure for Germany to adopt. There was no practical virtue in 
those consultations, for France at no point showed any inclination 
to approve of Germany’s going beyond the juridical framework of 
the Plan, the point of the Plan’s provision being that the Special 
Advisory Committee is expressly forbidden to deal with the ‘‘ non- 
postponable ’’ annuities, most of which go to France. The applica- 
tion to Basle was duly made on November 20th. ‘Two days later 
the German debtor banks suggested to the creditor banks in New 
York, London, Paris and eight other capitals that negotiations 
begin in Berlin as soon as possible about what was to happen after 
the Stillhalte agreement came to an end on February 29th. ‘Those 
creditor banks had informally agreed in advance to extend the 
Stillhalte after February 290th ; in other words, had renounced what 
they knew they could not get; but it was necessary to arrive at 
some formal understanding, and to decide the length of the 
extension. 

The text of the German memorandum invoking the Young Plan 
reached Basle on November 20th, and was communicated on that 
day to the various governments concerned. In it the German 
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Government made a survey of the precedent circumstances. ‘ As 
early,” it said, “ as the beginning of June of this year the German 
Government had arrived at the conclusion that, in spite of the 
most rigorous reductions of State expenditure and repeated in- 
creases in the burden of taxation, they would be unable to continue 
the payment of the annuities of the New Plan. The economic and 
financial situation of Germany was most seriously endangered 
already at that date. The German Government had therefore 
decided to draw the necessary consequences from this situation.’’ 
It then recapitulated the events that followed Mr. Hoover’s mora- 
torium proposal on June arst, submitting that the main purposes 
of that proposal, the recapture of confidence and the averting of the 
danger of universal collapse, had not been achieved. ‘‘ For this 
reason the British Government in July took the initiative of calling 
the London Conference. The recommendations of the Conference 
resulted in the prolongation of the rediscount credit granted to the 
Reichsbank, in the so-called Basle Standstill Agreement, and in 
the report of the Basle Committee of Experts nominated by the 
Bank for International Settlements.”’ It then recalled the fact that 
the London Conference had been essentially ‘‘ preparatory ’’ in 
quality and that the Basle Expert Committee [the ‘‘ Wiggin ”’ 
Committee] had urged the governments to “‘lose no time in 
taking the necessary steps for bringing about such conditions as 
will allow financial transactions which will bring to Germany, and 
thereby to the world, the sorely-needed assistance.’’ After explain- 
ing that the situation in Germany had since that time ‘‘ reached 
a state of extreme tension ’’ the Note continued: ‘‘ Under the New 
Plan this application is conditional on a declaration of the German 
Government to the effect ‘ that they have come to the conclusion 
in good faith that Germany’s exchange and economic life might 
be seriously endangered by the transfer in part or in full of the 
postponable portion of the annuities.’ In making this declaration 
the German Government feel bound to state that a declaration in 
these terms does not in effect do justice to the actual position. 
Since the New Plan was conceived the economic and financial 
situation of the world, particularly in Germany, has been funda- 
mentally altered by an unparalleled crisis. As the New Plan 
confers upon the Special Advisory Committee the task of con- 
sidering the position from all points of view, the Committee must 
examine the problem as a whole, and with regard to all its contri- 
butory causes, and, in doing so, must particularly consider the fact 
that the question of Germany’s private indebtedness has to be 
settled in due time, before the end of February next, by an agree- 
ment to be concluded between the foreign creditors and the German 
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Immediately after that Note was despatched, there broke out in 
Germany certain extremist manifestations of public impatience. 
Three such manifestations took place on one day (November 25th). 
On that day a joint demonstration of all the political parties took 
place in Berlin to demand effective disarmament on the part of the 
Allied Powers in fulfilment of their undertaking in the Treaty of 
Versailles. A striking feature of the demonstration was the 
generally expressed view that if the disarmament conference failed 
to show that those Powers were in earnest in that matter, the 
German Government should declare that the Treaty of Versailles 
had thereby been torn up. The further view was generally 
expressed that the existing draft treaty of disarmament was both 
unbusinesslike and insincere (for which view, it must be conceded, 
there is much to be said). A resolution was passed to the effect that 
disarmament must be effected in equal measure by all nations, and 
that the prevailing system of one-sided dictatorship must be aban- 
doned. On the same day the Prussian Diet passed a resolution in 
favour of a revision of the Young Plan and of the ‘‘ complete 
suspension of all tribute payments.’’ The third event was a police 
raid on the Nazi headquarters at Hesse and Darmstadt as a result 
of the discovery of a certain wild document drawn up by the 
Hessian Nazis last September. The main interest of that document, 
which was published on November 26th, was its effect on German 
opinion and on Herr Hitler. For twelve years there have been 
hot-heads among the Nazis, and hot-heads are hot headed. Herr 
Hitler is not one of them. He takes himself seriously, believes that 
the force of circumstances will carry him sooner or later to power 
without any violation of the Constitution, and is therefore severely 
legal in his strategy. By contrast the Hesse document contained a 
complete organisation for administering the country ‘“‘ after the 
disappearance of the hitherto supreme State authority.’? Herr 
Hitler promptly dissociated himself from it. German opinion, too 
deeply concerned about actual distress to be excited about night- 
mares, paid little attention to it. On December 4th Herr Hitler 
invited an audience of British and American journalists to hear 
his views. ‘The speculative interest he excites is a symptom of 
present conditions, a result of past diplomatic unwisdom in Europe, 
and a warning for future diplomacy. The only reason why he can 
command a foreign audience is that the creditor Powers have not 
yet given proof of constructive concern about the general position. 
He began on December 4th by expressing astonishment that so 
much notice had been taken [i.e. in Great Britain and the United 
States, in which countries scare prophesies of an impending Hitler 
Putsch followed the disclosure of the Hesse document] of what had 
been written by one single member of an organisation numbering 
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700,000. He then stated (as reported by the Times correspondent) 
that “‘ It was absurd to suppose that he, after a twelve-year struggle 
in which he had raised the party from seven to 700,000 members and 
some 15,000,000 supporters, and brought it to the threshold of 
power, would dream of throwing overboard at the last moment the 
principle of legality which he held so tenaciously. There was no 
need to do so. It was beyond all possible doubt now that the party 
would attain power before long.’’ 

After painting in horrid colours the Communist danger in 
Germany, and affirming the Nazi determination ‘‘ to win this 
fight for the whole world,’’ he outlined his views on reparation. 
Germany, he said, cannot pay both political debts and private 
commercial debts without exporting on a scale which could only 
lead to world-wide economic chaos. ‘The Nazis acknowledged 
commercial debts as between one merchant and another, and were 
prepared to pay them if Germany were enabled to do so. But 
they refused to submit to political extortion. Everything depended 
upon whether the world was going to allow France to insist on 
priority for political exactions. It was a question of what one 
could, not what one would. The National-Socialists, he continued, 
were a party of young people who were not responsible for the 
War. Those of them who were old enough had done their duty 
in the trenches like the young people of other countries, but they 
could not be held responsible for the War or for the Revolution, 
or for the Treaty of Versailles. When they attained power they 
would talk really frankly for the first time and present a plain 
picture of things as they were. ‘They would not sign anything 
that could not be fulfilled. 

He next outlined his familiar views about the world in general, 
and about ‘‘ French hegemony,’’? making the point that if the 
hegemony survived the Disarmament Conference the common sense 
of the whole world would be proved bankrupt. It is wise to take 
Herr Hitler seriously. If he comes to power, it will be a bad 
day for Germany and for the world. But his following in 
Germany is immense, not only among those thousands of 
University students who graduate every year and have no hope 
of ever getting a job, but among the professional middle classes, 
and in the Wilhelmstrasse itself. Dr. Briining is a man in a 
million, a god-send for Germany. He is doing incredibly heroic 
and wise things for Germany, and would have Germany behind 
him to a man but for one thing: the gnawing belief in Germany 
that Briining statesmanship is wasted, that France, with the tacit 
consent of the world, is bent on German destruction, and that the 
only ultimate defence of Germany is a Nazi defiance of France. 
When the conferences meet in the New Year German opinion at 
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last is likely to be relieved by the discovery that a British Govern- 
ment has again risen as a factor in diplomacy. Herr Hitler him- 
self sees that point, and is engaged in a race with international 
common sense for the capture of German support. His ally is 
M. Flandin, although M. Flandin seems not yet to have suspected 
so obvious, but ironic, a fact. One of the incidental objects of 
the New Year conferences will be the salvation of Dr. Briining 
for Germany. ‘The French belief, sincere as it is in the minds of 
many Frenchmen, that Germany is exaggerating her difficulties 
in a blackmailing spirit, does not stand the test of the facts. 

The ‘‘ Fourth Emergency Decree of the President of the Reich 
for securing the national economy and finances and preserving the 
public peace,’ signed by President von Hindenburg on December 
8th, was as drastic a national imposition as one’s imagination 
could encompass. Such things result from extreme necessity. 
The decree still further reduced prices, railway freights, wages, 
official salaries, interest rates on mortgages and the like. Post- 
war German mortgages have been so much in request, as a result 
of financial stringency, that a usual interest rate has been as high 
as 12 per cent. ‘This winter, when the interest could not be 
paid, the mortgagee has found the security itself almost valueless, 
for the property could not be sold. ‘The decree further increased 
the turnover tax, the last remaining reservoir of revenue. At the 
same time it threw down the gauntlet to the extremists of both 
ends, by prohibiting the wearing of political uniforms or badges 
and the carrying of arms. ‘That decree was Dr. Briining’s last 
resource for carrying Germany through the critical two and a half 
months ahead. 

The Basle organisation lost no time in acting on the German 
application. The Advisory Committee met in that town on 
December 7th, being constituted thus: Great Britain, Sir Walter 
Layton; Germany, Dr. Melchior; France, M. Rist, of the Bank 
of France; United States, Mr. Stewart; Belgium, M. Francqui; 
Italy, Prof. Benaduce; Japan, Mr. Tanaka. 

Little purpose would be served by attempting to indicate the 
detail of its investigation into Germany’s financial position and 
her ability to resume reparation payment. ‘The essential facts of 
the matter had been investigated and reported on ad nauseam. 
The interesting and substantial purpose was to prepare the way 
for the meeting of the international financial conference, the urgent 
need being that it finish its own labours soon so that the conference 
could meet early in the New Year. 
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HE news that Canon Snatchett had been appointed Dean of 
Wiltchester created great interest both at Oxford and in the 
diocese. His ripe scholarship was respected in the elder uni- 
versity and his great humanity had for years been known in Wilt- 
chester. He was duly feasted in his college hall and amused the dons 
with his stories of Wiltchester cathedral and indeed of the Bishop 
himself. He was warmly welcomed by the Canons of Wiltchester and 
was entertained by the Bishop, who asked down all sorts of people to 
meet the man who represented all the humanities. Among them 
was an old friend, Mr. Geoffrey Leader, a barrister of great repute, 
a medizeval historian as well as lawyer, a judge of old wine as well 
as of old causes. Geoffrey Leader was, so to speak, young except 
in the harmless guile of his profession, and his youthfulness, as 
indeed the youthfulness and grace of his wife, had long attracted 
Dr. Snatchett, who believed that youth and beauty are the things 
that matter most in a sad world. ‘The Bishop’s dinner was given 
in the Christmas season and the Dean had asked Geoffrey and 
his wife to stay on with Mrs. Snatchett and himself for a few 
days in the Christmas vacation. They had gladly accepted. There 
was an air of mingled sanctity and mystery about the Dean’s 
house which attracted this pleasant couple. 
At the episcopal dinner one thing happened that led to a whole 
heap of other things. The Bishop, despite his great earnestness 
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in matters of education and social reform, had serene gifts in the 
choice of excellent wines, superb glass and porcelain and amazing 
stories. His ghost stories attracted Dr. Snatchett in a curious 
way. ‘he old gentleman, during a recital of some story by the 
bachelor Bishop, would hold a priceless wineglass half full of 
1847 port—almost the last of it in the land—at a dangerous angle 
over the polished mahogany table and would thrust his face forward 
to drink in the Bishop’s words. Geoffrey Leader and the other 
guests were so attracted by his earnest attention that the story 
itself in some cases was obscured. That night the Bishop told the 
well-known story of the recovered half-crown, a story that he had 
told times without number to many of the Common Rooms in both 
Universities. On a certain December evening when he was first 
appointed to the diocese he went in his car to visit a very lonely 
rectory. He did not know the way exactly and he was relieved to 
see in the distance a great house brilliantly lit up where he could 
inquire. He drove up, called at the house, was graciously received 
by a superb butler who gave the necessary information and the 
Bishop in return gave the butler the necessary half-crown. ‘The 
Bishop paid his visit to the rectory and returned. The next day 
he related the incident to a friend, who was very startled. There 
is no such house, he explained, it was burned down years ago. 
The Bishop laughed and suggested that they should revisit the 
house. His friend was right. It was a wreck, dropping to pieces. 
On the front door step the Bishop found his half-crown. The 
whole party shuddered at the story, but Dr. Snatchett, at last 
finishing his glass of port, said, with an inimitable shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘ Yes, I know the house, I know the butler. It was 
what is called an unlucky house. The butler poisoned the whole 
staff (including the gardeners) and burned down the house. The 
owner and his family were away at the time. JI remember the 
butler well. A magnificent looking fellow, a man of action with 
grey whiskers and a beak of a nose.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’ said the Bishop, 
““so he appeared to me. Did he escape?’”’ ‘‘ Yes and no,”’ said 
the Dean; ‘“‘ he is seen sometimes.’”’ ‘‘I certainly saw him,”’ 
said the Bishop, “‘ but he didn’t take my half-crown. What did 
you mean by saying that King’s Hollow was an unlucky house? ”’ 
“Well,” said the Dean meditatively, placing his renewed glass 
against the light and admiring the colour of the wine that was 
garnered before the Year of Revolutions, “ it is a long story which 
I will tell you when you join my dinner party on New Vear’s Eve. 
But I don’t mind telling you now that it was a very good thing 
that King’s Hollow was burnt down. It had done a lot of harm 
in its time, it and its infernal butler.” ‘But I thought it was a 
very old house,’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘ So it was, but it always had 
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the same butler, Miles Crow, since it was built in the reign of 
James I.” “What do you mean?” said Geoffrey Leader. ‘“‘ He 
is out of a job at the moment,” said the Dean grimly, ‘‘ Would 
you like to employ him? An excellent butler, but one that 
Wiltchester would be glad to get rid of.’ So the party adjourned 
full of thought and disliking Miles Crow intensely. 


* * * * 


Somewhat late on a frosty afternoon the Bishop and Geoffrey 
Leader went for a long walk with, among other things, the 
intention of visiting the site of King’s Hollow. The lawyer paid 
little attention to the grim hints of the Dean or the suggestion 
that Miles the butler was still in being. Indeed, he doubted the 
story of the wholesale murder as narrated by Dr. Snatchett. It 
was obviously not first-hand, and the Dean as a witness lacked 
credibility and even plausibility. Geoffrey was fond of the 
Dean, who had been a Don in his college when he was in residence 
and was in fact his godfather, but he regarded him as ‘‘a rum 
bird,’’ and was always in doubt whether he was taking his friends 
in or whether he was taking himself in. On the other hand the 
evidence of the Bishop was simple and straightforward. He had 
no doubt that King’s Hollow was inhabited at that time, and 
he certainly found his half-crown which he had given to a veritable 
butler. The only point in common between the Dean and the 
Bishop was in the fact that when the Dean described the butler the 
Bishop at once recognised the man. ‘The barrister, in talking to 
the Bishop on their walk, cross-examined him keenly on this point 
and the witness had no doubt at all. The Dean had described the 
clothes, the manner, the appearance and the facial characteristics 
of the butler, and the Bishop was absolutely certain of the 
identity. ‘‘ How could I be mistaken?’ he said simply. ‘‘ There 
was a blaze of light from the front door. The butler was a remark- 
able-looking man. I was engaged in conversation with him for 
some minutes and he walked down to the car and directed us. A 
most courteous, pleasant and unmistakable man.’’ ‘“‘ But perhaps 
all butlers have the same note, the same general appearance when 
they are talking to an exalted person. He knew that you were a 
Bishop?”? ‘‘ Certainly. He called me ‘ my lord,’ and said that 
he had had the privilege of meeting my predecessor, who, by the 
way, died very suddenly out walking in this direction.” ‘“ Was 
there any specific personal distinction between this butler and 
other exalted butlers?’’ ‘‘ Yes, there was. He had a curious 
birthmark, something it was impossible not to see. It was on his 
forehead; a dull reddish mark like a dagger.” 
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Geoffrey thought swiftly. The Dean had not mentioned the 
birthmark. They had now arrived at the house, a scene of horrible 
desolation as the dusk was falling. A figure was wandering among 
the ruined buildings, and as the last gleam of the winter sun was 
flashing into broken windows they recognised that the wanderer 
was the Dean. The barrister seized his opportunity, and hurrying 
forward over the broken ground hailed him and engaged him in 
conversation while the Bishop was reinvestigating the front door. 
‘“‘T want vou to describe once again butler Miles.”? The old man 
at once went into particulars which might have indicated any 
upstanding butler and Geoffrey told him so. He did not choose, 
however, to lead him further, and the Dean thought for a moment. 
‘© T don’t see how any other description will be of avail. He had, 
of course, no hat, and apart from the fact that he had the Mark 


of Cain on his forehead I don’t know that I can identify him. 


further.’’ ‘‘ What do you mean by the Mark of Cain?”’ ‘‘ I mean 
a birthmark like a dagger, a red, horrid mark.’’ ‘‘ Ah well,’’ said 
Geoffrey, ‘‘ let us join the Bishop.” 

It was nearly dark, but the Dean, producing an enormous 
electric torch, flashed a light which illuminated the whole of the 
approach to the house, the scene of the famous interview. 
‘‘ Apparently,’’ said the Dean quite quietly, ‘‘ this creature, or 
monster, or devil, still haunts the site of his misdoings.’’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean?’’ said Geoffrey. The answer was the even step 
of a man coming up the short drive to the house. He greeted the 
visitors with a serene and courteous voice, remarking on the severe 
coldness of the night. ‘‘ Quite like old times, my lord,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ quite like old times when the village children were 
admitted by the late Lord Linslade to slide on the great 
pond. Good night, my lord; gentlemen, good night.’’ There 
was no doubt of the voice; that the Bishop identified, but the Dean 
was clumsy with his torch and the gracious dim figure passed into 
the house. The trio without a word hurried back. When in the 
city the Dean gave an exclamation: the Linslade peerage died 
out in 1746 after the Rebellion. The pond was filled in 1744 
after an accident on the ice which involved the deaths of many 
village children. The facts are in the history of Wiltchester, 
well known, too well known. Geoffrey Leader was beginning 
to think that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
Science and the Bar had accounted for. He told his wife of the 
adventure in a rather shamefaced manner. 


* * * * 


The dinner at the Dean’s house was, however, not overcast by 
the adventure. Geoffrey, on thinking it over, had all sorts of 
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explanations, while Mrs. Leader laughed at the whole thing in 
her cheery way. The Bishop dismissed the subject from his mind 
as a series of baffling coincidences. The Dean took it as an 
inevitable and unpleasant thing but as one of the things that are 
always happening and also dismissed the subject. Mrs. Snatchett 
laughed at the whole affair and said that it was one of her 
husband’s playthings. The only person who did not dismiss it 
from his mind was Geoffrey Leader. It was like a law case that 
had come to a deadlock because the court suddenly found that 
it was unable to entertain the suit and that special legislation was 
needed. But what body could legislate? Certainly not the King 
in Parliament. He tried to dismiss the case from his mind, but 
in fact he hovered round it like an insoluble mathematical prob- 
lem. He remembered that Fermat, the famous French lawyer 
‘and mathematician, had set such a problem and said that he had 
solved it. He began to think that Time was not a reality, that 
Space was not a reality, that the only realities were Goodness 
and Badness, and that the Bishop of Cloyne was right after all, 
that the doctrines of Dr. Berkeley were the only true doctrines. 
He told this to the Bishop of Wiltchester before dinner and that 
worthy dignitary laughed. ‘‘I am inclined to agree with 
Berkeley, but what I say is that, whether it be true or not, 
Browning is right, ‘ Meantime we have our earth here.’ You 
know, none better, that all the great English poets from Cedmon 
to Browning have taken the world as the conflict place between 
Good and Evil. ‘The battle for goodness is still going on and 
perhaps the only meaning of butler Miles is to illustrate the 
theme.’’ And he laughed again, since he was delighted to see the 
lawyer baffled. He was a good lawyer, but he relied upon logic 
too much. A full judgment contains many other elements. The 
Bishop told him so and Geoffrey sighed. 

It was a small dinner party and all the guests stayed when the 
Dean explained or rather narrated the misfortunes of King’s 
Hollow. He narrated a series of mysterious ill events, from the 
very building of the house (when ten men were killed) in the days 
when monopolies had made men rich, to the time of the burning. 
It was a gruesome story. Every successive tenant except the last 
—a rich American who was out of the house when the fire 
happened—had come to some horrible misfortune. The axe, 
disease (swift and terrible), bankruptcy—beginning with the 
South Sea Bubble—sudden death, disgrace, madness had all in 
turn, and turn and turn about, afflicted the owners of the property. 
The Dean said that the butler had always been the same butler, 
and, though everyone except the Bishop and the lawyer laughed, 
he insisted on the point. The creature’s venom against all human 
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kind was (said the Dean) amazing. He had slain the village 
children, he had slain his fellow servants, he had slain his masters 
and their children. ‘There are such creatures in the world. Iago 
was one. Geoffrey, though remembering the Bishop’s dictum 
about the English poets, took courage at this story. A run of bad 
luck, he said, is a quite possible thing. Any gambler knows 
that these runs of good or bad luck take place, though the odds 
against them are almost infinite—and as to the butler (he said, with 
less courage) I believe he is an invention of our own minds. More- 
over, he said, if there is a house with a run of bad luck there may 
be a house in the city or near the city with a run of good luck. 
If we can find such a house and if we can induce butler Miles Crow 
to enter it, well the problem is solved, since he would disappear. 
Geoffrey having said his say, smiled gloomily. 

To the astonishment of all present, the Dean said solemnly : 
‘There is such a house, but it is on the other side of the city. 
It is a far older house than King’s Hollow and far smaller. It 
is called Queen’s Haven. I have the records of this house here. 
I thought Geoffrey would follow his foolish logical methods.’ 
The Bishop was inclined to mock, but was deterred from this by 
the seriousness of the Dean, who quaffed his wine with added 
pleasure. He said instead, ‘‘ Queen’s Haven is the place which I 
and my friends have recently turned into a block of flats for the 
poorest people, tiny flats but quite a good housing scheme. ‘The 
people there are certainly very happy though very poor. It 
reminds me, we are always thinking of India in these days, of a 
Hindoo Joint-Family, a mutual self-help society. The Poor Law 
doesn’t run there, so to speak. The City Clerk told me only 
yesterday that it has had an appreciable saving on the rates. I 


am looking out for a caretaker to live in the little lodge gate.’’ 


“Well, why don’t you employ Miles?’’ said Geoffrey, who had 
a score to make against the Dean. The Dean, however, was full 
of the past. “‘It is an amazing thing, but that house has always 
been lucky. When the plague visited the city in 1349 the 
occupants without exception escaped,”’ and he rolled forth a stream 
of good fortune, age after age, and finished with the Bishop’s 
Housing Scheme. Geoffrey said coldly ‘‘ that was one more 
instance of the gambler’s run of luck. There is nothing in it, 
and there is nothing in the ill-luck of King’s Hollow.” Everybody 
except the Dean seemed to agree and the Dean said acidly, 
S Geoffrey, my son, what would you think if I called your career, 
amazingly successful as it has been, and your marriage a run of 
luck?’ Mrs. Leader indignantly answered, “ He’s done all 
himself, and as to our marriage it was my business and not 
Geoffrey’s.”” Everybody laughed because of the colour of her 
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happy face. The intervention restored the mirth of the party, but 
suddenly another interruption occurred of a more serious kind. 

In the Dean’s dinner parties there was no retirement of the 
ladies, and the whole party were enjoying good talk and good 
Christmas fruits and wine. The men and women (some of them) 
had begun to smoke, when a maid entered and whispered to Mrs. 
Snatchett. She told the Dean that the Head Verger wanted to 
speak to him. That very serious man would not have interrupted 
a dinner, especially one where the Bishop was present, unless some 
urgent thing had happened. The Dean looked puzzled. What 
could it be? Had the Head Verger discovered at last the Bones 
of the Founder? Had the roof of the Lady Chapel collapsed? Was 
the wife of old Canon Misery dead at last? He could not tell, 
and excused himself for a moment. After a silent interval, when 
Geoffrey found himself smiling at his wife, the Dean re-entered. 
The Head Verger had brought into the house a man—Dr. 
Snatchett choked hysterically—a man who was more than anxious 
to see the Bishop, a man named Miles Crow, a man that seemed 
to answer the description. The Dean had seen him at the hall- 
door, and the Dean, an almost unexampled fact, lit a huge cigar 
and choked again. Curious glances were interchanged among the 
company, and certainly Mrs. Leader and Mrs. Snatchett had 
grown unexpectedly pale, while Geoffrey had assumed his best 
court manner. ‘The only person who was unperturbed was the 
Bishop. ‘“ If you do not mind, Mrs. Snatchett, I should like to 
interview the visitor in this room and among the present company. 
Can he be shown up? ”’ 

The Head Verger himself accompanied the man, a middle-aged 
agricultural labourer, who, despite his worn clothes and muddied 
gaiters, was very recognisable before he spoke, his old cap in 
hand. He seemed accustomed to company and was not at all 
flurried. Despite the fact that he was past middle age his was an 
upright almost lissom figure of magnificent proportions and his 
face though weather-beaten had a certain nobility about it. His 
whole manner betokened freedom from fear accompanied by the 
suitable respect which the assembled company merited. He bowed 
in a manner that was worthy of a Court of Kings. Geoffrey 
Leader thought with a groan how inelegantly he bowed to the 
Court of Appeal. The Head Verger caught the Bishop’s eye and 
said, ‘‘ I myself am responsible for this intrusion, my lord. Mr. 
Crow has a very reasonable request to make.” Geofirey eyed 
the man as he had, hundreds of times, eyed an adverse witness. 
The witness looked through the learned counsel and half-smiled in 
faint, respectful recognition. He then drew his left hand across 
his fine forehead, clear of any birthmark, as the lawyer noted 
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with imperturbable face, and addressed the Bishop in unhurried, 
mellow, unmistakable tones. 

“‘T have ventured to disturb, my lord, this New Year feast on 
a very small errand so far as you are concerned, but a vital one 
to me. I was afraid that the post at Queen’s Haven, the post of 
lodge keeper, might be filled to-morrow, and I am anxious to fill 
it myself. The Head Verger is acquainted with me and the change 
in my circumstances. For some long time I was the butler at 
King’s Hollow, and on the destruction of that unhappy house I 
had to seek other employment. I served as a private through the 
four years of the war, and though I was practically always in the 
front trenches and would have been glad of death I escaped without 
a wound, oftentimes when all my comrades were smitten down. 
After the war I sought agricultural work, a sad, disappointed 
being, and now I crave this post. I shall be useful, my lord, in 
menial work, and I think I shall uphold the tradition of Queen’s 
Haven as amply as in my former employment at King’s Hollow, 
but more joyfully. My burden has departed.’’ The pathos in the 
voice was unmistakable. It was as if the sins of King’s Hollow 
were sins that he had had to punish, as if he were a distributor of 
justice which falls like rain on the just and the unjust. Geoffrey 
said not a word. Some witnesses are to be left alone. 

The Bishop swiftly ended the scene. ‘‘ You are just the man 
that I have been looking for,’’ he said. ‘“‘ The Head Verger will 
bring you along to-morrow morning at ten. Do you know Queen’s 
Haven?’ ‘“ Indeed, my lord, I know it well; have always known 
it.’ Then he bowed again: ‘‘ Good-night, my lord; Mr. Dean, 
ladies and gentlemen, good-night.’? ‘Then he added, ‘‘ The New 
Year is at hand.’’ He was gone, but the Bishop left the table 
and went after him. He was back in a moment and in answer to 
Geoffrey’s look he said lightly, ‘‘ I have given him the half-crown. 
What was it you said, Mr. Dean? Ah yes, I think the Bones 
of the Founder may be recovered.’’ "Then they all drank to the 
coming New Year. J]. Ba Ga Deane 


* * x 


WAR AND PEAGE 


Mr. E. L. Woodward has followed up his remarkable work 
Three Studies in European Conservatism by another volume deal- 
ing with the century that he knows so well. He offers us three 
substantial dissertations, based upon lectures delivered at Oxford 
to history students. The first and longest, which examines the 
forces that have made for peace or war between Waterloo and 


“War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870, and other Essays. Constable. 
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Sedan, exhibits anew the author’s wide learning, humane spirit 
and capacity for thoughtful generalisation. The peace that fol- 
lowed the downfall of Napoleon was mainly a peace of exhaustion, 
and rested on the shakiest foundations. The Treaties of Vienna 
were as perishable as most settlements produced by arms; 
nationalism was growing into the most explosive factor in the 
modern world; and the contrast between the orderly internal life 
of states and their anarchic relations to one another became ever 
more pronounced. The forces making for war, as we know to our 
cost, proved stronger than the factors making for peace. Mr. 
Woodward surveys the latter in two very interesting chapters 
dealing with such themes as International Law, arbitration, peace 
societies, international socialism, foreign investments, and the 
Christian Churches. A new vision was springing up—‘ belief in 
a great human society which should have forsworn war as politi- 
cally unnecessary, economically unprofitable, and morally abhor- 
rent. This revolt of men against the inexorableness of their 
destiny has a magnificence which may blind us, and silence for a 
moment the doubt whether we are witnesses not of an achievement 
but a gesture, an assertion and not a command. We cannot be sure 
that the forces which made us have not set us in a mould of 
circumstance too firmly compact; we do not know whether we can 
reshape our minds, remake the paths, and change the responses 
of our nerves to suit a world we have devised in imagination.”’ 
Reading through this fine essay we are struck by the strength 
and variety of the influences, political, economic and psychological, 
that made for war or peace in the nineteenth century. Perhaps Mr. 
Woodward may one day apply his philosophic mind to a similar 
balancing of tendencies in our distracted post-war world. 

The second essay, entitled ‘‘ Historical Material and Historical 
Certainty,’ provides a mass of information which will be of value 
to the student, and ends with a chapter on “‘ Historians of the 
Nineteenth Century ’’ which any cultivated reader may enjoy. 
The third, entitled ‘‘ French History and French Memoirs, 1815- 
1850,’? opens with an outline of French history during these years, 
which he illuminated in his masterly study of Guizot in his previous 
book. Napoleon, he assures us, was the last of his kind. “ The 
government of the world is beyond the control of one man. The 
domination of another Napoleon is as unlikely as the success of 
another Jenghis Khan. The area of modern culture exceeds the 
reach of a single conqueror.’’ This, however, is merely a deliver- 
ance from a single danger. ‘‘ Destruction may come to us through 
an accumulation of little faults, a disregard of the old wisdom 
that men, not walls, make the city 4 Lhe statesmen of the gene- 
ration between the two Napoleons were well-meaning, but short- 
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sighted ; and Guizot, the greatest of them, ignored the rights and 
interests of the Fourth Estate. He was punished by the revolution 
of 1848, which in turn smoothed the path for the Second Empire. 
The second and final chapter analyses the most celebrated French 
memoirs of the period—Chateaubriand, Guizot, Tocqueville, Pas- 
quier, Barante, Molé, Villéle, Talleyrand. The value of such 
literature was overestimated till the rise of Ranke and his school, 
and we must be careful nowadays not to underestimate its worth. 
‘“‘ Memoirs are not self-sufficing as historical authorities, but they 
give the style and feeling of a period. ‘They are works of art 
or at least of artifice; but there is about them a vividness of 
experience transcending, in some measure, the facts recorded or 
the judgments or opinions expressed by the writers.’’ Mr. Wood- 
ward is a thinker as well as a scholar, and his essays are as full 
of lessons as of learning. Ge*PsG: 


* * * 


NOSTER HORATIUS.* 


Professor A. F. Murison, K.C., is famous as a master of 
Roman Law and as a classical scholar and it is pleasant to think 
that in his retirement he should have given to the world a 
rendering in English verse of the entire works of the great poet, 
the friend of Virgil and of Augustus, whom Benzo, Bishop of 
Alba, called in the eleventh century Noster Horatius. The West 
has always loved Horace, and that gracious poet has always been 
specially beloved in the British Isles. The oldest extant manu- 
script that we have, the Codex Bernensis, is written in an Irish 
hand, and Dr. Sandys tells us that it ‘“‘ has Celtic glosses here 
and there in the margin.’? He reminds us that 

it was in the lands watered by the Rhine, the Mosel and the 
Meuse (within the limits corresponding to the medizval 
Lotharingia) that Horace was best appreciated; and the same is 
true of other Latin poets. Thus it was apparently in the region 


immediately surrounding the ancient Court of Aachen, that the 


influence of the revival of learning under Charles the Great 
lasted longest. 


It must be remembered that Charlemagne owed very much to 
Alcuin of York, perhaps the greatest scholar of the eighth 
century, who under the name of Flaccus was the chief student 
in that age of the works of Horace. He especially studied the 
Odes and Epodes, the Satires and the Epistles. The Horatian 
lyrics were not popular in the Middle Ages, but Alcuin the 
Englishman knew all great poetry when he saw it. Ireland and 


* Horace rendered in English Verse. 


By Al i 
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England were the first to appreciate Horace, and now we have, 
in these late days, a Scot of Scotland translating in excellent 
English verse with ‘‘ Celtic glosses here and there’’ the whole 
of the extant poems: the four books of the Odes, the Secular 
Hymn, the Epodes, the two books of the Satires, the two books 
of the Epistles and the Art of Poetry. Professor Murison’s 
volume covers 430 pages in pleasant type and will make excellent 
reading both for classical scholars and for those who, perforce, 
have to be contented with the tongue which Shakespeare used. 
The only criticism of the format of the book is that it would have 
been instructive to have had the Latin text side by side with 
the English version. 

It is difficult from such a lengthy book to make any extracts 
that give any idea of its substantial merits. Professor Murison 
is a student of modern literature as well as a classical scholar, 
and he knows well the literary fitness of things. He writes in 
a prefatory note: 

I have endeavoured to adhere to the text as closely as idiom and 
the exigencies of verse permit. The difficulties and disadvantages 
of such restriction are obvious, and no one can be more familiar 
with them than a translator in verse. Being inevitable, they 
are to be faced frankly, not to be airily circumvented; even the 
laudable desire to make a pretty poem must be subordinated to 
the primary duty of saying what Horace says and not saying 
what Horace does not say. True, there are many peculiarities of 
idiom, collocations of words, strokes of poetical finesse, and so 
forth, that apparently cannot be reproduced in English with 
adequate effect, and so far Horace ‘‘ cannot be translated.’’ In 
such cases the translator must do as he may, but he cannot 
reasonably be expected to work miracles. 


For one poet to render the writings of another poet in poetry of 
a different language is indeed a miracle that has been occasionally 
effected, though not very often. Swinburne has achieved this 
in his translations from the French of Villon, and perhaps in 
certain Greek odes; Browning has done it in Balaustion, but 
despite innumerable attempts, apparently no one has achieved 
absolutely poetical equivalents in the case of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. The most that can be said is that many “‘a pretty 
poem ’’ has been composed on the basis of an Horatian theme. 
That is not Professor Murison’s goal. His object is to reproduce 
in English verse the actual Horatian text. The third Ode of 
the first book gives the translator a chance of sharing with Horace 
his astonishment at human daring. 
Encased in stubborn oak and triple-brass 
Was breast of him that foremost dared 


Adventure in his fragile bark to pass 
Out on the cruel sea, nor feared 
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The gusty south-west wind, so keen to wage 
Fierce battle with the northern breeze, 
Nor yet the rain-stars, nor the south wind’s rage, 
Which rules the Adriatic seas. 
The presumption of man in facing elemental forces is a theme 
which Homer (and therefore Horace, the student of Homer) 
shares with the great English poets from Cadmon to Whitman. 
The same is true of the perennial anxieties of the statesman 
which the famous fourteenth Ode of the first book gives us. 
Professor Murison catches the poetry of the original 
O Ship, fresh waves will bear you back to sea. 
Ah me! What is’t you do? Push on, 
Make for the harbour. Do you not perceive 
The oars along the side are gone? 
Then again in the ninth Ode of the second book, deprecating the 
excessive grief of Valgius, the wide range of poetry is reflected : 
The rain, my friend, it rains not every day 
Upon the draggled fields, nor ply 


For ever gusty squalls the Caspian sea, 
Nor on Armenian uplands lie 


Through all the months the torpid icy masses, 
Nor always Boreas strains and heaves, 

The groves of oak that crown Garganus’ heights, 
Or ash-trees widowed of their leaves. 


The mournful heights and deeps of grief as conceived by Horace 
are here adequately reflected. 

The translation of ‘‘ Non omnis moriar’’ (the thirtieth Ode 
of the third book) is a fine poem and finely represents in stirring 
English verse the great poet’s eternal monument : 

I’ve raised a monument outlasting bronze 
O’ertopping pyramids of kings of old, 
Which neither wearing rain nor tearing winds 
Shall e’er demolish, nor the years untold 
Successive rolling, nor the flight of ages. 
Not all of me shall die... . 

It is nearly 1,940 years since Horace died, and his prophecy 
of his own immortality is assured. It is only possible here and 
now to garner some few of these translations dealing with the 
Odes. The Epodes, the Satires in fitting rhyming ten-foot 
verses, the Epistles (especially Book II with Horace’s defence of 
the poetic genius of his own time), and the renowned Art of Poetry 
will charm many readers, while the famous Hymn written to 
celebrate the Secular Games revived by Augustus in 17 B.C, 
is marked by a special ease of diction. Professor Murison’s 
daring attempt to make Horace “‘ ours’ will not be forgotten. 


J; EG. pe M. 
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STUDIES IN MODERN HISTORY.* 


A perusal of Dr. G. P. Gooch’s new book entitled Studies of 
Modern History can only emphasise the view that his earlier books 
(and perhaps especially the History of Modern Europe 1878-1919) 
made plain, that he is, at the root of things, a master of method, 
method that controls a knowledge of ascertained facts in modern 
history that very few European historians possess. It is indeed 
useless to be a master of method unless there is a perfectly 
judicial outlook on facts, and there is perhaps a restricted use 
_ unless the scope of the inquiry into facts is commensurate with 
the range of method. Sir Henry Maine was a master of method, 
but the facts that he worked from were extremely limited and he 
could not carry his superb juridical comparative method to 
legitimate conclusions outside the Aryan field or indeed into some 
phases in that field. Dr. Gooch, secure in his judgment of 
evidence by his vast range of study from the year 1500 to the 
present day, gives his method, both comparative and direct, full 
play and arrives at judgments, even if here and there this or 
that historical student ventures to doubt them, which are based 
on strict logic, on large determinations of character, unbiased 
realism, and amazingly generous estimates of men and policies 
with whom and with which the trend of his historical thought 
might not seem at first sight to have any sympathy. 

Dr. Gooch’s new book exhibits these traits and methods in 
abundant measure. He has collected into one volume ten essays 
which reveal a range of reading which must almost make the 
lonely student tremble. For instance, in the three essays entitled 
respectively ‘‘ The Study of the French Revolution,’ ‘‘ The 
Political Background of Goethe’s Life’’ and ‘‘ Germany’s Debt 
to the French Revolution,’’ the vast list of French and German 
authorities is exhaustively grouped with a decision and method 
that not only leaves nothing wanting but places the revolutionary 
period on a new basis and not alone for English students. Dr. 
Gooch, moreover, illustrates his method by exact studies of great 
or essential personalities and he makes those personalities at the 
same time illustrate the direct realism of his method. The 
Study of the French Revolution is in effect a Source-Book as 
well as a conclusive study. Even to-day many English and 
American readers take Thomas Carlyle’s historical drama on the 
French Revolution as a piece of pure historical writing. They 
should compare it with the facts as set forth in this latest study 
of the subject by a pure historian. Though Dr. Gooch is 
primarily a realist, in this essay he demonstrates the working of 


* Studies in Modern History. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 
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idealism, but it is a very different idealism from that imagined 
by the Sage of Chelsea. The picture of Robespierre illustrates the 
difference. For the humble student of modern history the 
material relating to the Revolution is confusing in the extreme. 
The present writer many years ago was preparing a study of 
Mirabeau and he abandoned it at a late stage because Sir John 
Seeley told him that much of the apparently helpful material 
dealing with that great man were forgeries. That is a small example 
of the difficulties which Dr. Gooch in a large measure has swept 
away. 

The essay on “‘ The Political Background of Goethe’s Life ”’ 
shows a new side to the great seer’s moral activities. ‘‘ He 
was temperamentally unfitted to scale the heights and plumb the 
depths of the Revolution; yet he never shared the delusion that 
it was merely the outpouring of human wickedness or that it 
could be suppressed by the sword alone.’’ Goethe’s greatness 
was fully realised by Napoleon. Dr. Gooch tells us that on 
October 2nd at the Erfurt Congress of 1808 “‘ the two greatest 
men in the world met face to face. When the poet entered the 
room, Napoleon—as a rule the least impressionable of men— 


exclaimed: ‘ Vous étes un homme!’ .. . Goethe was treated 
throughout as an equal, and on his leaving the room the Emperor 
ejaculated: ‘ Voila un homme!’ ’’ Goethe received the Cross 


of the newly-founded Legion of Honour and Napoleon was his 
hero to the end. Goethe declined to hate the French, and he said 
after 1815: 


How could I, to whom culture and barbarism are alone of 
importance, hate a nation which is among the most cultivated 
on earth, and to which I owe so great a part of my own 
possessions? ‘There is a stage when national hatred vanishes 
altogether, and where one stands to a certain extent above the 
nations, and feels the weal or woe of a neighbouring people 
as if it were one’s own. 


If only Germany had thought on these lines after 1870, if France 
had thought this after 1919, the world might be very different 
now. Goethe’s standard of moral thought is the only thing that 
can save modern civilisation. This essay on Goethe strikes the 
noblest note of our time. Germany indeed profited by the events 
of the Revolution and the Napoleonic era: ‘“‘ the signal for its 
deliverance from the thraldom of medieval institutions and 
antiquated ideas was sounded by the tocsin which rang out in 
£759..- 

That tocsin eventually led to the German Federation and to 
Bismarck himself. Dr. Gooch prefaces his study of Bismarck 
by an acute analysis of the German theories of the State, theories 
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which, in the case at any rate of Hegel, it is very difficult for a 
modern jurist to accept. But at any rate the cycle of theories 
led to a theoretical recognition of the work of the individual in 
many quarters, though it may be thought with truth that 
Bismarck embodied once again Hobbes’ Leviathan. Dr. Gooch 
perhaps does not take that view. He says bluntly that 
“ Bismarck, like Napoleon, was a ruthless destroyer; but unlike 
the Emperor, he was even greater as an architect.’? The present 
writer ventures to question that view, though the truth of the 
respective views cannot be tested till Bismarck, like Napoleon, 
has retreated into the perspective of history. Bismarck had 
= to build. He had not all the nations of Europe on his back. 
et 


vast and splendid as was his intellect, the vision of a new 
international order resting on a partnership of contented self- 
governing national units was beyond his ken. ‘The main task 
of the twentieth century as it emerges from the shattering 
ordeal of the war is the organisation of a shrinking world. 
To the shaping of the human spirit for that supreme adventure 
Bismarck contributed nothing either by example or precept. 
He was content to work for his country alone and was 
satisiied with his rapturous applause. 


That was not Goethe’s way, that was not Napoleon’s way. If 
France and England could have united in 1802 in a permanent 
Peace of Amiens, fifty years of reaction and the Year of Revolu- 
tions would not have been necessary, and the basis of the work of 
reconstructing Europe would have been undertaken while the 
anvil was hot and the greatest administrative mind that the world 
has known would have been ready for his work. Napoleon did 
immortal things even with the burdens that lay upon him. He, 
like Bismarck, entirely reconstructed the nation of his adoption 
and he did one great international deed: the framing of his great 
code, the code that, after a century and a quarter, finds its echoes 
all over the world. He himself counted those achievements 
higher than his series of victories. He was an architect who 
could have worked on the very lines upon which Goethe thought, 
the lines that Dr. Gooch especially admires. He had the capacity 
for choosing great men to help him. He was never jealous of 
their powers. Great as Bismarck was he deliberately chose Baron 
von Holstein, the dme damnée of modern Germany, as his helper. 
Dr. Gooch’s elaborate essay on that strange man throws great 
light not only on the period of Bismarck but on all the foreign 
and even domestic policies of Germany up to 1914, though 
Holstein himself died in 1909. Napoleon would not have tolerated 
Holstein for a moment. Yet this study in personalities with 
which Dr. Gooch’s book opens strikes the note of the whole book, 
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the method of the whole work, the comparative study of personali- 
ties leading to the broad issues which have controlled the destinies 
of many aspects of the modern world. 


J. E. G. pE M. 


* % * 


THE: REEIGION OFM aN 


These Hibbert Lectures by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
delivered at Manchester College, Oxford, in May 1930, have now 
been published in an enlarged form. In these lectures Dr. Tagore 
enunciates his views on human life in its relation to the Divine, 
and his ideas concerning the nature and being of God. Apparently 
man is the only created being known to us who has conceived the 
idea of God, and this conception has placed him on a higher level, 
since that conception runs through all races and nations of the 
earth, from the lowest depths of heathendom to the highest 
mystical conception of a creative super-Being dwelling spiritually 
within His creation. It is this religious experience, or as the 
Quaker would term it, ‘‘ the Inner Light,’’ that Dr. Tagore strives 
to bring before his readers. ‘To quote from his preface : 

In the present volume I offer the evidence of my own personal 
life brought into a definite form. To some of my readers this will 
supply matter of psychological interest, but to others I hope it 
will carry with it its own ideal value important for such a subject 
as religion. 

It is a difficult task for the Western mind to criticise, or even 
to review a work that is written from an Eastern point of view. 
Yet the main theme which had been growing in the thoughts of 
Dr. Tagore from youth upwards, that the religion of man is ‘“‘a 
religious experience and not merely a philosophical subject,” is 
found in Christianity—whose birthplace is Eastern. ‘The flesh— 
material—profiteth nothing: “‘ the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.’ Dr. Tagore says that he 
writes as a poet. He has established his title to the name. Yet, 
indeed, all are poets, even though mute and inglorious, who 
harbour within themselves a spiritual sense or vision which 
illuminates their experiences, or consciousness; these silent poets 
have not Dr. Tagore’s gift of expression which so charms his 
readers, but their insight may be poetic and thus show forth the 
spiritual in their daily lives. To these unconscious poets this 
Eastern poet gives, very often, needed outward expression. ‘The 
selfless life which blossoms with the beauty of holiness, as Dr. 
Tagore says elsewhere, ‘‘ The renunciation of the individual self 


“The Religion of Man. By Rabindranath Tagore. George Allen & Unwin. 
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for the sake of the supreme soul . . . is not in the negation of 
self, but in the dedication of it.’ And that dedication means 
unity, and spiritual union. This aspiration towards unity is not 
far behind St. Paul’s phrase: ‘‘ Till we come in the unity of the 
faith - . . to a perfect man.’”? Man as man demands a sonship 
with the Creator. St. Paul reminded his Greek hearers “‘ We are 
also His offspring.” It is this unity with its Creator which the 
created claims. 

The religion of man, according to Dr. Tagore, is apart from 
mind and cannot be attained by it. Yet surely mind is one of the 
component parts of man’s individuality by which the material 
or temporal grasps the spiritual. It is the full mind which 
differentiates man from the lower animal creation. ‘The animal 
rejoices in the light and warmth of the sun, and all the 
gifts of nature, as we term them, but, as far as we know, they do 
not lead him up consciously to God, though instinct is a very 
precious thing and plays its part in both man and the lesser 
creations from which man sprang. ‘To be spiritually-minded is 
the quest of the Christian as of the Hindoo mystic, and by it rests 
the hope of ultimate harmony. The author of these most interest- 
ing lectures strives to lead the student to the contemplation of 
man’s humanity and man’s religion, whether it be as a visionary, 
or artist, or music-maker : 


We are the music-makers, 
We are the dreamers of dreams. 


These aspects are treated in the various chapters from the poet’s 
angle, and express his deepest thoughts on life and his attitude 
towards it. 

The appendices are very interesting, especially at a time when 
our relations with India are being freshly thought out. Dr. Tagore 
ends his lectures on an optimistic note, believing that ‘‘ some 
great voice is waiting to be heard which will usher in the sacred 
light of truth in the dark hours of politics, the voice that will pro- 


claim that ‘God is over all . . . the beginning and end of all 
things.’ ’’ The idea of unity is the key-note of this work, and the 
author in a closing sentence says, ‘‘ For myself, I feel proud 


whenever I find that the best in the world have their fundamental 
agreement.’ He feels strongly that ‘‘ Rampant individualism is 
against what is truly human—that is to say spiritual; it belongs 
to the primitive poverty of the animal life, it is the confinement 
of a cramped spirit of restricted consciousness.” ‘‘ An internal 
truth of unity ’’ is Dr. Tagore’s objective, and he declares ‘that 
faith in the perfect builds the path for the perfect.” India needs 
that note to-day. S. DE M, 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. R. S. Garnett’s translation with an introduction of Alexandre 
Dumas’ work entitled “On Board the Emma: Adventures with 
Garibaldi’s ‘Thousand’ in Sicily’’* by an oversight has not been 
noticed in these pages, but it is not too late to draw attention to 
its abundant merits. The king of romancers, Dumas, for once is 
telling a true story of which he and Garibaldi are the joint centre. 
The author of Monte Cristo and Les Trois Mousquetaires which 
appeared in 1844-5 fifteen years later sailed in his Liverpool-built 
yacht, the Emma, to join Garibaldi and his Thousand in Sicily. He 
had known Garibaldi in South America and loved him, but the 
mysterious appearance of the Emma ‘‘ with a band of joyous young 
men and a charming young lady attired as a midshipman, has been 
often misunderstood.’? Yet in fact Dumas loved Garibaldi and the 
cause of Italian Unity. Mr. Garnett possesses the manuscript of 
the ‘‘ diary ’? which Dumas kept. It was published in part in an 
English version in 1861, but the half was not told. The whole 
of the work is now before the reader, Dumas at his best, and even 
the present generation know what that means. 

% % * 


The second volume of Prince Biilow’s Memoirs} covers the years 
1903-1909, and is the most important and interesting of the four; 
for it embraces the first Morocco crisis, the Russo-Japanese war, the 
Bosnian crises, the early stages of the naval rivalry with England, 
and the Daily Telegraph interview. A full account of this volume 
appeared in these pages in February 1931, shortly after the publica- 
tion of the original. A considerable literature already exists on the 
Biilow Memoirs, for the work swarms with mistakes and mis-state- 
ments, and many of the actors whom the Prince attacks have very 
naturally hit back. Despite, however, the regrettable tone of the 
author’s references to his colleagues and critics, and despite his 
unalloyed satisfaction with his own performances, Biilow’s apologia 
will be read for generations. The present instalment ends with his 
fall in 1909, and the detailed account of the Daily Telegraph crisis 
is as exciting as any novel. If Biilow cannot be described as a great 
statesman, he was at any rate a great story-teller. 

* * * 


Mahatma Gandhi at Workt is a further volume of Mr. Gandhi’s 
autobiography, edited by Mr. C. F. Andrews. The earlier volume, 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story, dealt with his early life and 
his work on behalf of the Indian workers in South Africa. ‘The 
new volume is a continuation of the account and is concerned chiefly 
with Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance campaign in the Transvaal. 
Mr. Andrews has also added chapters ‘‘ which complete the picture 
of his dietetic and fasting experiments, together with certain personal 
idiosyncrasies that go to make up his complex character.’? ‘There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Gandhi’s character is very difficult for most 
people to understand. He is a politician as well as a Mahatma; but in 
this volume and in Mr. Gandhi: the Mant by Mrs. M. W. Polak he 


* Ernest Benn. 
+ Putnam. 
< (1) Mahatma Gandhi at Work. Allen & Unwin. 
(2) Mr, Gandhi; the Man. Allen & Unwin 
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appears chiefly as a Mahatma. ‘The latter volume is an interesting 
account of Mrs. Pojak’s personal friendship with Mr. Gandhi in 
South Africa. Many of the anecdotes deserve attention in helping 
to understand the Mahatma’s character. Mr. C. F. Andrews in a 
Foreword writes: ‘‘ It would be impossible to find a better foil 
to set off the peculiar temperament of Mr. Gandhi. With a strong 
imagination of her own, she is yet critical and stands upon solid 
fact where he soars into the sky. Though an idealist herself, she 
seeks by rare common sense and penetrating insight to test his 
theories and check what she regards as his extravagances.’’ It is 
fair to add that in this book the doubts and questions of Mrs. 
Polak usually result in a vindication of Mr. Gandhi’s views. 


* * * 


Miss Eleanor Farjeon has done The Canterbury Tales into charm- 
ing prose, and Christmas time is the time to read them, illustrated 
as they are by Mr. W. Russell Flint’s entrancing pictures.* That 
is the excuse for a late notice of this most admirable gift-book. 
Miss Farjeon’s aim is that Chaucer should be read by those who 
would be baffled by fourteenth-century English ‘‘ and so would 
miss for ever something of the fun, the beauty, the wisdom, the 
humanity, and the romance, in which he stands among our poets 
second only to Shakespeare.’’ The perfection of the Knight’s Tale 
is followed by the wonderful series which concludes with the 
perfection of the Parson’s Tale, in which occurs that vision of 
heaven ‘‘ where there is neither hunger, nor thirst, nor cold, but 
every soul is replenished with the sight of the perfect knowledge 


of God.’’ It is a wonderful series and Miss Farjeon’s noble prose 
makes it live in our modern eyes. 
* * * 


Dr. Podach’s The Madness of Nietzsche} aroused widespread 
interest in Germany on its appearance, and in its English dress it 
will be welcomed by students of one of the most original and 
influential thinkers of the nineteenth century. The story of the 
collapse is so sad that it might seem almost indelicate to reveal all 
its details; but Nietzsche belongs to history, and, like other 
celebrities, must pay the penalty of his fame. Dr. Podach, who 
has been working at his theme for years, has collected a mass of 
fresh material not only on the mental breakdown itself but on some 
of the emotional experiences which preceded it. We are interested 
to learn of his hopeless love for the gifted girl Lou Salome in the 
early eighties, in whom he hoped to find a pupil and a helpmate ; 
and the Nietzsche family is here presented in a new and surprising 
light. His mother and sister, indeed, instead of being a comfort to 
the lonely man, appear to have been thorns in the flesh. The pages 
on Cosima Wagner also throw new light on a remarkable woman. 
Other well-known figures cross the stage, such as Burckhardt, 
Strindberg and Brandes. The book forms a valuable addition to the 
mass of explanatory and controversial literature that has grown up 


round a great but tormented soul. 
* Tales from Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales done into prose. The Medici 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Cambridge men and students of philosophy will welcome the 
charming little memoir of McTaggart by his lifelong friend Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson.* Full justice is done to his rare personality and 
his eccentric ways, his friendships and his philosophy. For a genera- 
tion he was the outstanding thinker of the younger University, as 
was Bradley of the older. He found salvation in early life in Hegel, 
and remained a faithful disciple to the end. ‘The idealism which 
reigned in the academic world when McTaggart was forming his 
opinions has been challenged from several quarters, and other 
currents now flow through the lecture-rooms. But it will be long 
before his three volumes on Hegel and The Nature of Existence 
lose their interest for seekers after truth. 


* * * 


In ‘‘ Education for Life: a Danish Pioneer’’+ we have an 
interesting account of N. F. S. Grundvig, the famous educational 
writer and reformer and the founder of the Danish Folk High 
School movement. ‘The author, Mrs. Noelle Davies, writes: ‘‘ If 
my book succeeds in encouraging others to visit the High Schools 

. and thus obtain a better understanding of Grundvig’s ideas 
and their influence in practical life than they could ever get through 
books, I shall be satisfied.’”? This book should draw visitors to 
those remarkable schools. 


* * * 


The purpose of the ‘‘ Handbook of Classical Mythology’’ by Mr. 
George Howse and Mr. E. A. Hartert is to supply in a convenient 
and compact form the essential information about the characters 
of Greek and Roman mythology. In order to show the English 
pronunciation each name is divided into syllables and accented. 
There are articles on the more important deities and heroes and 
references are made to the many famous works of literature and 
to many works of art, ancient and modern, that deal with these 
characters of the ancient world. 


% * * 


In his foreword to this extensive ‘‘ Elian Miscellany, a Charles 
Lamb Anthology ’’§ Mr. S. M. Rich tells the reader that an attempt 
has been made for the first time to gather within the pages of a 
single volume a representative miscellany of interest ‘‘ to the 
Elian ’’ from well-known as well as obscure sources. ‘The collection is 
delightful and will widen the ever-growing interest in the work 
and life of Charles Lamb. ‘The book can be recommended both to 
lovers of that gentle man and fruitful thinker and to those who 
would make the acquaintance of one of the finest natures in the 
nineteenth century. 


* Cambridge University Press. 
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